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; “The Junior School Shakespeare is an attempt to provide 

an edition of the best plays which will meet the needs of the 

pronngest students of the dramatist. All the plays in the 

“series are edited on the same general plan, which presents 

‘some novel features. Its characteristics may be stated thus: 
- The Text has in every case been prepared with great care. 
All passages that it might be thought undesirable to read 
in class have been omitted. 

In the Zntroduction, while all necessary information is fur- 
nished concerning the origin and date of the play, and other 
; such externalia, it has been considered equally important to 

discuss, in simple and familiar language, the literary qualities 
of the play, and its characters. 

The aim of the Notes is to explain briefly and clearly all 
unfamiliar words and allusions, and to point out some of the 

“differences between Elizabethan and Present English without 
excess of philological material. Additional features are: that 
a free paraphrase is given wherever a verbal explanation 
would be insufficient; that parallel passages and references to 
other authors are very sparingly employed; and that there 
are hints towards the interpretation of character and -motive, 
and towards the appreciation of the play as an actual work of 
stagecraft. 

The Classified Index gathers up and tabulates the notabilia 
of the play, supplying full references to the notes bearing on 
them, and is intended to assist the student in obtaining a 
thorough grip of his work. Ro, 

It is believed that this edition will be found particularly 
suited to junior candidates in the University Local and similar 
examinations, the editors of the several volumes being teachers 
who have practical experience of their needs. 

The series will also be found suitable as annotated reading- 
books in the upper classes of those elementary schools in which 


Shakespeare is read. 
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1. THE DATE OF THE PLAY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S King John is founded upon an earlier play, called 
The Troublesome Raigne of John King of England, which Shake- 
speare had seen produced on the stage in 1587-8. He has followed 
the plot, and in some cases the very language, of this earlier play so 
closely that it is improbable that he trusted merely to his memory: 
he must have had a copy of the play before him; and since the first 
edition of the ‘ Troublesome Raigne’ appeared in 1591, Shakespeare’s 
play was probably written after that date. 

It was first printed in the edition of his plays published in 1623 
and known as the first Folio; but twenty-five years before, it had 
been mentioned in a list of Shakespeare’s plays given by Francis 
Meres, in a book called Palladis Tamia or Wits Treasury. External 
evidence, then, or outside records, show that the play was probably 
written after 1591 and certainly before 1598. 

Internal evidence, how-ver, or a critical examination of the play 
‘itself, enables us to fix the date still more closely. The extreme 
regularity of the metre, the frequency of riming lines, puns, and 
classical’ allusions would alone have justified scholars in classing 
King John among the earlier of Shakespeare’s plays, even if there 
had been no other evidence to go by. But a most valuable piece of 
internal evidence is found in i. 1. 181, where the Bastard exclaims— 


Knight, knight, good mother, Basilisco-like. 
This 1s undoubtedly an allusion to a scene in a play called Soliman 


and Perseida, entered at Stationers’ Hall Nov. 29, 1592. 
Again, the words in ii. 1. 28, where England is described as 


That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 
together with ii. 1. 72— 


A braver choice of dauntless spirits 
_Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, 


have been thought by some to be an allusion to a threatened attack 
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on Spain in retaliation for the Armada, in 1596, when an expedition 
was fitted out in England; this, however, is pure conjecture, and the 
passages may just as well be references to the defeat of the Spanies 
Armada, an event of such importance as to bulk largely in men's 
minds for years after its occurrence. A still more far-fetched argu- 
ment is that the pathetic lamentations of Constance for the loss of 
Arthur could only have been written by one suffering from a similar 
bereavement; and that, since Shakespeare’s son Hamnet died in 
1596, therefore the play must have been written then. 

Keeping closely to positive evidence, we see that the date lies 
between 1592 and 1598: and critics, guided by minute indications 
of style and language, generally put it at 1594-5. 


2. ORIGIN OF THE PLOT. 


Companies of actors in Queen Elizabeth’s time used to possess a 
number of plays, which were mostly in manuscript and had never 
been printed, and formed part of their stock-in-trade. “To lend 
variety to their representations, the actors often altered or omitted 
whole passages and introduced allusions to passing events of the 
time. The duty of improving and partially rewriting the plays 
of the company to which he belonged was assigned to Shakespeare, 
and it is to this we owe many of his greatest works. The early play 
called The Troublesome Raigne, on which the present play is founded, 
would seem to have been popular at the time, since it ran into three 
editions. Fortunately, copies of this early play have been preserved, 
so that we get some insight into Shakespeare’s methods, and can see 
how far he was indebted to his predecessors. "The plot being a good 
one, Shakespeare has followed it closely: but he elevates and almost 
re-creates the characters, and the language, save a few lines here and 
there, is his own; of the most eloquent and poetical passages no 

‘suggestion is to be found in the old play. Of the strong bias against 
the Roman Catholic religion, due to the Troublesome Raigne being 
written at the time of the Armada, there is no trace. King John is 
no longer the sturdy champion of England against the Pope; rather, 
the weakness and treachery of his character are emphasized by Shake- 
speare. The fierce ambition of Constance is softened down, and she 
appears as a passionate, sorrowing mother. 
Arthur’s character is altogether different: he is 


his boyish innocence and the pathos of his fat 
clearly into view. 


The conception of 
much younger, and 
e are brought more 
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8. VARIATIONS FROM HISTORY. 


King John varies from the facts of history more than any other 
historical play of Shakespeare. He took the plot, as has been said, 
from the old play, and such variations as he introduced are not due 
to any regard for historical accuracy, but to a desire to improve the 
play as a work of dramatic art. For instance, Shakespeare in 
making Arthur a mere child undoubtedly lends a deeper interest to 
his sorrows, but is departing still more widely than the old play from 
facts. Arthur was seventeen years of age at his death, and had 
headed a military expedition which nearly took the Queen Dowager 
prisoner. Leopold of Austria is, as in the old play, strangely con- 
founded with the Count of Limoges, before whose castle Richard 
Cceur de Lion met his death: moreover, Leopold had died five years 
before the events in the play. Constance, too, had died about the 
same time. Hubert de Burgh was not the menial of the play, but 
held high office in the state. He was Justiciar, that is, the king’s 
deputy or regent, in 1228, and defended Dover against the Dauphin. 
The arrangement between John and the French invaders was effected 
not by Pandulph, who was never a cardinal, but by Cardinal Gualo. 

The following table of events, which in the play follow closely on 
each other, will show how widely Shakespeare departed from chron- 


ology :— 
John’s invasion of France, .. “a a vs xe ol BO 
Peace and marriage of Lewis and Blanch, is .. 1200 
Arthur taken at Mirabeau, .. Oe 58 oe 4202 
His death, . 1203 


John’s quarrel with the Pope about Stephen Langton, 1207 
His submission, .. oe as a va A ee eLS 
Lewis’ invasion, .. “ft cfr a ~ - ve) W2N6 
John’s death, .. Ss ie a rip 7 ca LoL 


4. THE PLOT. 


Henry II. was careful during his lifetime to clearly intimate how 
his possessions were to be divided among his sons, foreseeing that 
any flaw in his successor’s title would be seized upon by the French 
<ing as a pretext to acquire the English territories in France. 

Accordingly, to his eldest son Henry were assigned England, 
Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine; to Richard, Guienne and 
Poitou; Geffrey was created Duke of Bretagne; John was to inherit | 
(reland, and obtained in consequence the derisive nickname of Lack- 
and, England at that time having no real power over Treland. 
Death, however, stepped in and spoiled the symmetry of this arrange- 


pul 
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the eldest, died, and his inheritance fell to his brothe 
Richard, the Lion-hearted, afterwards Richard I.; and Geffrey wa 
killed in a tournament in 1186, leaving a son, Arthur. 

On the death of Richard I. the claim to the throne lay betwee 
John and his elder brother’s son Arthur. According to the law « 
primogeniture, by which the right to the succession falls to th 
eldest son or his heirs, John’s claim, of course, could not stan 
against Arthur's. But the law of primogeniture does not at th 
early time seem to have been firmly established: the English nobl 
preferred to support John, who was on the spot, and had had son 
experience in state affairs, to Arthur, a mere lad, far away | 
France. Moreover, the Queen Dowager, Elinor, jealous of the i 
fluence Arthur’s mother, Constance, would have if Arthur succeed 
to the throne, strongly urged John to seize the proffered opportunit 
He yielded to the temptation, and, supported by the powerful infl 
ence of the Earl of Pembroke, was crowned in 1199. 

Then occurred what his father, Henry II., had dreaded. T! 
French king, seeing how a disputed title would weaken his riv. 
supported Arthur’s claims. The play opens with the arrival of I 
ambassador at John’s court. 

Although it would be wrong to suppose that King John w 
written with a purpose, or to point a moral, yet the point in vic 
in every play of Shakespeare is some weakness in human natu: 


ment, Henry, 


, as it affects our life and actions. The point on which he fixed atte 
' tion in our play is expediency, or self-interest, as a motive of action 


“YD 
Ne . 


<j , 


| or, as the Bastard calls it, 


That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity, 
Commodity, the bias of the world. 


Accordingly, after the declaration of war and the dismissal of t 
French ambassador, in the very first act of the play we have sole: 
swearing, followed hard by solemn counter-swearing, by two s¢ 
anxious to get their father’s inheritance. John settles the dispt 
by taking the elder son into his service, knighting him as Sir Rich 
Plantagenet, and gives the younger son the inheritance. 

In Act ii. Philip, king of France, and the Duke of Austria app 
before Angiers with Arthur and Constance as the protectors of rig 
and the true king. Austria will not return till Arthur’s right | 
been made good, and declares— 

The peace of heaven is theirs who lift their swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 


‘ 
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“They are interrupted in their siege of Angiers by the arrival of 
John from England. The King of France, when asked by J ohn 
whence he has his commission to question his succession, answers 


solemnly— : 
From that supernal judge, that stirs good thoughts 


In any breast of strong authority. 
Again, to the citizens of Angiers, who refuse to admit either side 
till they know which is victorious, he declares he is a champion 
sworn to defend Arthur’s right. His last words in the scene are 
“God and our right”. 

The citizens are in danger of being attacked by both claimants, 
and then self-interest, ‘Commodity’, appears. They suggest a com- 
promise: let John’s niece marry Philip's son, and let certain provinces 
—part of Arthur’s inheritance—be her dower. Philip’s desires are 
satisfied by this, and John, by giving up some of his possessions, 
confirms his title to the remainder: the arrangement, therefore, is 
expedient. Accordingly, in a few minutes “ God and our right” are 
forgotten, and arrangements are made for the wedding. 

Act iii. opens with the curse of Constance on the marriage vows: 
she calls on Heaven to “set armed discord ’twixt these perjured 
kings”. Discord appears in the person of Pandulph. For question- 
ing the Pope’s nomination of Langton as Archbishop of Canterbury 
John is to be excommunicated. This puts a very different com- 
plexion on the late agreement. Austria falls off at once: the 
Dauphin supports Pandulph by an appeal to expediency, and urges 
his father to “forgo the easier”. The vows are broken almost as 
soon as they are made; war becomes peace, and peace war at each 
bidding of private gain. 

The battle gives John the advantage, and puts Arthur in his 
power: expediency again appears and suggests hismurder., Pandulph, 
too, impresses on the Dauphin how advantageous it would be for 
him if Arthur were to disappear. So the act ends, John planning 
the murder of Arthur, who represents the cause of right and inno- 
cence, and whose self-styled champions await his death with eager 
anticipation. 

In Act iv., as some relief from these sordid motives, we have the 
beautiful and pathetic scene where Arthur’s winsome innocence gets 
the better of Hubert’s dogged faithfulness to his master, He con- 
sents that Arthur should live, and prepares to spread a report of iis 
death. In horror at his supposed murder the English nobles, whose 
support had given John the crown he has gone through so much to 
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retain, desert him, and he already begins to repent of a crime that 
has not brought him the advantage he expected. Not only are his 
subjects in revolt, but the Dauphin has landed with a strong force. 
John is accordingly much relieved to hear that Arthur lives, not 
as a matter of conscience, but because Commodity points out the 
advantage. He cries to Hubert “O haste thee to the peers, throw 
this report on their incensed rage”. But Arthur has killed himself 
in attempting to escape from his prison; the nobles réfuse to believe 
Hubert, and make their way to join the Dauphin. 

In Act v. John is led by considerations of advantage to swallow 
his brave defiance of the Pope in Act iii. and humbly to surrender 
his crown to him, in return for his good offices. Meanwhile the 
Dauphin has received the English rebels and sworn friendship and 
alliance with them. He goes to battle, meaning, should he be suc- 
cessful, to murder his allies, who, hearing his intention, desert him 
and snatch from his grasp the victory he has half won. But the 
advantage comes too late for John to enjoy it; a monk had seen 
gain to the Church in the death of John, who plunders her, and 
accordingly poisons him, and the play closes in the same note of 
self-interest in which it had opened. Without insisting that Shake- 
speare had a serious purpose before him in writing this play, we 
may say that it teaches us that Right for its own sake is the true 


aim of life. fe at ee eee 
5. CRITICAL REMARKS. 


King John differs from most of Shakespeare's plays in having no 
purely comic scenes to relieve the strain of tragic interest. Their 
place is, however, largely supplied by the character of the Bastard, 
whose humorous comments and often ludicrous illustrations and 
allusions ‘are introduced as a welcome and necessary change from 
the sordid self-interest running through the play. He often delivers 
a long soliloquy, touching on the motives and conduct of the chief 
characters, in the same way as the Chorus in Greek tragedy. A 
man of action, and of a bold and adventurous spirit, he gladly 
abandons an estate which is his by right, and the quiet life at home 
it would enjoin, for the chance of making a name in the war about 
to begin, He starts for France, “lord of his presence and no land 
beside”, with-no other fortune than a commission in Queen Elinor’s 
service, and his own strong arm and mother-wit. Accordingly, his 
one desire is for war, wherein he may win promotion and distinction; 
peace has no attractions for him, ‘and he uses all his interest to 
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nduce both parties to hold out for the full extent of their demands, 
1oping thereby to bring matters to a crisis. Yet, though war is his 
rade, he does not give.his advice merely from motives of self-interest: 
jis ambition is ennobled by patriotism; a blunt: soldier, he has no 
ympathy with the windings and trickery of diplomacy.. His im- 
yatience, therefore, at. the. composition proposed. by the citizens of | 
Angiers:is not. owing solely to the fact that he fears. his chance of 
ising is-deferred. He sees in its.acceptance a confession of fear, a 
Jumiliation to England, and a triumph for. France.. Himself ready 
© put everything to the. hazard on the slightest provocation, he 
onsiders that John shows:weakness and a want of kingly dignity in 
arting with one jot.or tittle of his claims.. However, the interven- 
ion of Pandulph soon does away with all grounds for. his: anxiety, 
nd blows into flame the fire he. has so long wished to kindle. War is 
leclared, and in the ensuing battle he establishes his pre-eminence as 
.soldier.. In:return for. his services, and probably in consideration 
f the fact that. he has no nice scruples, he is entrusted with the 
mmission of raising money in England by putting pressure on the 
lergy: Henceforth his rise is rapid. He.shows such capacity for 
wactical statesmanship, and. by his strength of character gains such 
nfluence: over. John, that when things look blackest and the ship 
f state appears to be:running on the rocks, the helm is given en- 
irely into his hands.“ Have thou the ordering of the present. time”, 
ays John when the revolt.of his subjects and the invasion by the 
french threaten to destroy the result of all his plottings. 

We see not.only a rise:in his: fortunes but a ripening and develop- 
ment-of his character. The.Bastard, steadied by responsibility and 
endered serious by a deeper insight into men and affairs, is very 
lifferent. from the-raw, careless country lad who did not. hesitate to 
xercise his rustic wit in John’s presence and before the court. Yet 
hroughout the play he shows a natural desire to have things firm 
md square, and a manly directness and straightforwardness of pur- 
jose, and thereby acts asa foil to the mean and tortuous methods 
f those surrounding him. 

King John in Shakespeare’s hands is far different: from: the 
turdy champion of Protestantism he appears in the old play.. With 
0 natural strength of character, and harassed by his evil conscience, 
eis depicted throughout the play as leaning on others, and. trying 
silence his:scruples by self-delusion. The vigour of his reply to 
Shatillon’s challenge is’ but simulated: when alone with his mother 
ie is tearful of coming events, and feebly exclaims ‘Our strong 
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Her masculine intellect will have 


° 3? 
possession and our right for us. steal | 
d she at once destroys his illusion: 


no such paltering with words, an 
Your strong possession much more than your right, ~ 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me, 

is her quick rejoinder. She is king rather than he: she tells Faul- 
conbridge that she is bound for France, and takes him into her ser- 
vice. In the second act John is strongly under her influence. He 
accepts the offer of marriage on her advice; and on his return to 
England she is left in charge of his possessions and forces in France. 
So far we have only seen his weakness, but the villainy and utter 
degradation of his character come clearly out in his prompting 
Hubert to murder Arthur, to be so soon followed by his shameless 
disavowal and reproaches when the result turns out to his disadvan. 
tage. After such a scene we are prepared for his poltroonery in 
surrendering to the Pope, after defying him in the face of Europe 
His want of self-reliance is seen most clearly on the announce 
ment of the death of his mother. “My mother dead!” is an expres: 
sion not so much of a son’s natural sorrow as of his feeling of help 
lessness. His fearful death is a fitting end to such a false, shiftles: 
life. By crime he has seized a position for which he is quite un 
fitted, and that very unfitness tortures him and is his punishment. 

In strong contrast to John, the false royalty, is the character o 
Arthur. Though but a child, we instinctively feel that he is th 
true king, not only by legal title, but by natural gift and endowment 
as shown in his simple, childlike innocence and strong spirit o 
unselfish love, His first thought on being taken prisoner is not fo 
himself, but for his mother: “O this will make my mother die o 
grief!” he exclaims. The feuds and hatreds among which his fat 
leads him are alien to his nature, and he flinches from them: j 


I would that I were low laid in my grave, 
I am not worth this coil that’s made for me. 


a and his mother are the only purely unselfish characters in th 
play. 

Although in King John we have some of Shakespeare’s earlies 
work, and can see traces of the immaturity of his powers, it is ye 
generally admitted that in Constance we have one of the finest ¢ 
his women-characters. The one object. for which she lives is he 
son. ‘To champion his rights she forces herself, “a woman, capabl] 
of ae into the society of armed men, and plays her park amon 
the conflicting interests surrounding her in such a manner as shoul 
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xxtort the respect of even her adversaries. Upheld by her belief in 
he justice of her son’s cause, and by her great love for him, she uses 
he one weapon she has, her tongue, with marvellous effect.' Her 
anguage throughout is of singular force and richness. Plays upon 
vords and verbal antitheses drive every phrase home. She silences 
Elinor, no mean opponent, and so lashes Leopold as to strike some 
ire from even that cynical self-seeker. The force of her language 
3, however, surpassed by its poetical richness. Her powerful 
magination indeed at times, as for instance on the loss of Arthur, 
eads her into such extravagances that her cold-blooded, unsym- 
yathetic hearers can only conclude that she is in a phrensy, is mad. 
[he very circumstances in which she is placed invest her with a 
yathetic interest. She first comes before us a defenceless widow, 
ntroducing her young son to his more than doubtful friends. France 
ind Austria are eager to help him, all for love of him and a chival- 
ous desire to punish those who defraud him. With two such 
powerful allies all will surely go well. Yet her watchfulness never 
Jeeps. She exposes the insincerity of Elinor’s protestations of love 
‘or Arthur, and awaits with confidence the issue of the battle which 
s to decide her son’s inheritance. Yet even her vigilance is not 
srepared for the great betrayal. She cannot, will not believe that 
Philip and Leopold have for their own gain deserted her; but, the 
ruth of the news established, the full helplessness of her position 
somes home to her. Forsaken by earthly allies, she calls on Heaven 
‘or justice, and her prayer is soon answered in the appearance of 
he Cardinal. But the perfidy of her friends has had its effect on 
jer. She is never again the same Constance; her belief in human 
sature is shaken; she no longer believes so implicitly as at first that 
1er son’s cause must triumph because it is right: she sees that her 
lies are actuated not so much by compassion for Arthur’s wrongs, 
is by a desire to advance their own interests. Accordingly, although 
ser character is never other than womanly, a certain hardness, 
jerceness appears in it. With strained eagerness she watches every 
arn of affairs which may be to Arthur's advantage. Any one is her 
riend whose interests run with his, When at length, despite all 
1er care, his cause is lost and he is taken from her, her grief is 
errible to witness, and prepares us for the last we hear of her, that 


‘the lady Constance in a phrensy died’’. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Kine. JOHN. 

Prince Henry, son to the king: 

ARTHUR, Duke of Bretagne, nephew to _the king. 
The. Earl of PEMBROKE. : 
The. Earl of Essex. 

The Earl of SaLisBury. 

The Lord Bicor. 

HUBERT DE BuRGH. 

ROBERT FAULCONBRIDGE, son to Sir Robert Faulconbridge. 
Puitip the BasTarp, his half-brother. 

James GuRNEY, servant to Lady Faulconbridge. 
PETER of Pomfret, a prophet. 


Putte, King of France. 

Lewis, the Dauphin. 

Limoces, Duke of Austria. 

CarDINAL PANDULPH, the Pope’s legate. 

MEtuvN, a'French Lord. 

CHATILLON, ambassador from France.to King John:. 


QUEEN ELINOR, mother to King John. 
CoNnsTaANcg, mother to Arthur. 
BLANCH of Spain, niece to King John. 
Lapy. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


Lords, Citizens of Angiers, Sheriff, Heralds; Officers, Séldiers, Messengers 
and other Attendants; 


> 


SCENE: Partly in England, and partly in France. 


(982) 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


REN JOWN, 


eT «I. 
SCENE I.° KING JOHN’S falace. 


Enter KING JOHN, QUEEN ELINOR, PEMBROKE, ESSEX, 
SALISBURY, and others, with CHATILLON. 


K. John. Now, say, Chatillon, what would France with us? 
Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the King of France 
In my behaviour to the majesty, 
The borrowed majesty, of England here. 
Elz. A strange beginning: ‘borrowed majesty! 
K. John. Silence, good mother; hear the embassy. 
Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey’s son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island and the territories, 10 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles, 
And put the same into young Arthur’s hand, 
Thy nephew and right royal sovereign. 
K. John: What follows if we disallow of this? 
Chat. The proud control of fierce and bloody war, 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 
_K. John. Here have we war for war and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment: so answer France. - 20 
Chat. Then take my king’s defiance from my mouth, 
The farthest limit of my embassy. 
K. John. Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace: 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France; 
For ere thou canst report I will be there, 
Phe thunder of my cannon shall be heard: 
30 hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath 
And sullen presage of your own decay. 
(982 ) B 
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le conduct let him have: 
eyo. Hae to’t. Farewell, Chatillon. a 
[Exeunt Chatillon and Pembroke 

Eli. What now, my son! have I not ever said 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease 
Till she had kindled France and all the world, 

Upon the right and party of her son? 

This might have been prevented and made whole 
With very easy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K. John. Our strong possession and our right for us. 

Eli. Your strong possession much more than your right, 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me: 4 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 

Which none but heaven and you and | shall hear. 


Finter a Sheriff. 


Essex. My liege, here is the strangest controversy 
Come from the country to be judged by you 
That e’er I heard: shall I produce the men? 
K. John, Let them approach. 
Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge. 


Enter ROBERT FAULCONBRIDGE, avd PHILIP hes 
bastard brother. 


What men are you? 

Zast. Your faithful subject 1, a gentleman, ! 
Born in Northamptonshire, and eldést son, 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge, 
A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Cceur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K. John. What art thou? 

fob. The son and heir to that same Faulconbridge. 

XK. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir? 
You came not of one mother then, it seems. 

Bast. Most certain of one mother, mighty king; 
That is well known; and, as I think, one father: ( 
But for the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put you o’er to heaven and to my mother. 

K. John. A good blunt fellow. “Why, being younger bor 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance? | 

Bast. | know not why, except to get the land. 

£lt. He hath a trick of Coeur-de-lion’s face ; 
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The accent of his tongue affecteth him. 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man? 
K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts 70 
And finds them perfect Richard. Sirrah, speak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother’s land? 
Bast. Because he hath a half-face, like my father. 
With half that face would he have all my land: 
A half-faced groat five hundred pound a year! | 
Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father lived, 
Your brother did employ my father much, 
And once dispatch’d him in an embassy 
To Germany, there with the emperor 
To treat of high affairs touching that time. 80 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me, and took it on his death 
That this my mother’s son was none of his. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father’s land, as was my father’s will. 
K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 
Your father’s heir must have your father’s land. 
Rob. Shall then my father’s will be of no force 
To dispossess that child which is not his? 
Ek. to Bast. Whether hadst thou rather be a Faulconbridge 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land, gl 
Or the reputed son of Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence and no land beside? 
Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, sir Robert’s his, like him ; 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 
My arms such eel-skins stuff’d, my face so thin 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say ‘ Look, where three-farthings goes!’ 
And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, 100 
Would I might never stir from off this place, 
I would give it every foot to have this face; 
I would not be sir Nob in any case. 
Eli. I like thee well: wilt thou forsake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy land to him and follow me? 
I am a soldier and now bound to France. 
Bast. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my chance. 
Your face hath got five hundred pound a year, 
Yet sell your face for five pence and ’tis dear. 
Madam, Ill follow you unto the death. 110 
Eli. Nay, 1 would have you go before me thither. 


— KING JOHN. [Act 
Bast. Our country ——— give our betters way. 
nm. What is thy name: 
Baw Philip, my liege, sedeam same begat, 
Philip, good old sir Robert’s wife’s eldest — : a 
K. John. From henceforth bear his name whose form th 
ar’st: j 
aeates down Philip, but rise more great, 
Arise sir Richard and Plantagenet. 
Bast. Brother by the mother’s side, wes your a 
father gave me honour, yours gave land. 
ie The very spirit of Plantagenet! 
Iam thy grandam, Richard; call me so. 
K. John. Go, Mtr ae ast thou thy desire 
A landless knight makes thee a landed squire. 
Come, es and come, Richard, we must speed 
For France, for France, for it is more than need. 
Last. Brother, adieu: good ar SIE A ; 
xeunt all but Bastar 
A foot of honour better than I was; 
But many a many foot of land the worse. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady. I 
‘Good den, sir Richard !’—‘ God-a-mercy, fellow !’— 
And if his name be George, Ill call him Peter; 
For new-made honour doth forget men’s names; 
”Tis too respective and too sociable 
For your conversion. Now your traveller, 
He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess, 
And when my knightly stomach is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth and catechize 
My picked man of countries: ‘ My dear sir’, 
Thus, leaning on my elbow, I begin, I 
‘I shall beseech you ’—that is question now; 
And then comes answer like an Absey book: 
© sir’, says answer, ‘at your best command; 
At your employment; at your service, sir’: 
No, sir’, says question, ‘I, sweet sir, at yours’: 
And SO, ere answer knows what question would, 
Saving in dialogue of compliment, 
And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pyrenean and the river Po; 
It draws toward supper in conclusion so, I 
But this is worshipful societ 
And fits the iit 
! 5 mounting spirit like myself, 
For he is but a bastard to the time 
That doth not smack of observation; }, 
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And so am I, whether I smack or no; 

And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement, 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth: 
Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 160 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising. 

But who comes in such haste in riding-robes? 
What woman-post is this? hath she no-husband 
[hat will take pains to blow a horn before her? 


Enter LADY FAULCONBRIDGE amd JAMES GURNEY. 


J me! it is my mother. How now, good lady! 
What brings you here to court so hastily? 
Lady F. Where is that slave, thy brother? where is he? 
_ Bast. My brother Robert? old sir Robert’s son? 
-olbrand the giant, that same mighty man? 170 
is it sir Robert’s son that you seek so? 
Lady F. Sir Robert’s son! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
sir Robert’s son: why scorn’st thou at sir Robert? 
Bast. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave awhile? 

Gur. Good leave, good Philip. 
ast. dl. yee Philip! sparrow: James, 
[here’s toys abroad: anon I'll tell thee more. [Lait Gurney. 

Madam, I was not old sir Robert’s son: 

fo whom am I beholding for these limbs? 
Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy brother too? 

What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave? 180 
Bast. Knight, knight, good mother, Basiliscolike. 

What! I am dubb’d! I have it on my shoulder. 

3ut, mother, I am not sir Robert’s son; 

have disclaim’d sir Robert and my land; 

egitimation, name and all is gone: 

[hen, good my mother, let me know my father; 

Some proper man, I hope: who was it, mother? 
Lady F. Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconbridge? 
Bast. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 
Lady F. King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy father. 190 
Bast. Madam, I would not wish a better father. 

Some, lady, I will show thee to my kin. [Exeunt. 


a 
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AGT IT, 
ScENE I. vance. Before Angters. 


Enter AUSTRIA and forces, drums, etc., on one side: on tI 
other KING PHILIP of France and his power, LEWI 
ARTHUR, CONSTANCE, and Attendants. 


K. Phi. Before Angiers well met, brave Austria. 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave: 
And for amends to his posterity, 2 
At our importance hither is he come, 
To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf, 
And to rebuke the usurpation . 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John: I 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Arth. God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion’s death 
The rather that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstained love: 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 
K. Pht. A noble boy! Who would not do thee right? 
, Aust. Upon thy ¢heek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love, 2 
“That to my home I will no more return, 
_ Till Angiers and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-faced shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 
Even till that England, hedged in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute thee for her king: till then, fair bo A 
Will I tea ) Ys 3 
not think of home, but follow arms. 
A ead ae oo mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks, 
se ei hee) and shall help to give him strength 
more requital to your love! 


| : Aust. Thé peace of heaven is theirs that lift their swords 
/4n such a just and charitable war. 


K. Phi. Well then. to work: o 
A gai : OUT Cz 3 
gainst the brows of this Aa iy ey shall be bem ‘ 
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Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 

To cull the plots of best advantages: 40 
Well lay before this town our royal bones, 

Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood, 

But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Const. Stay for an answer to your embassy, 
Lest unadvised you stain your swords with blood: 
My Lord Chatillon may from England bring, 
That right in peace which here we urge in war, 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 


Enter CHATILLON. 


K. Phi. A wonder, lady! lo, upon thy wish, 50 
Our messenger Chatillon is arrived! 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord; 4 f 
We coldly pause for thee; Chatillon, speak. Au 2am 
Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry siege ( 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms: the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have stay’d, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I; 
His marches are expedient to this town, 60 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen, wi 
An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife; 
With her her niece, the Lady Blanch of Spain; 
With them a bastard of the king’s deceased; 
And all the unsettled humours of the land, 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ spleens, 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 70 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here: 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er 
Did never float upon the swelling tide, 
To do offence and scath in Christendom. [Drum beats. 
The interruption of their churlish drums =~ 
Cuts off more circumstance: they are at hand, } 
(To parley or to fight; therefore prepare. ee 
—K. Phi. How much unlook’d for is this expedition ! 
Aust. By how much unexpected, by so much O 
We must awake endeavour for defence; 
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For courage mounteth with occasion: 
Let them be welcome then; we aré prepared. 


Enter KING JOHN, ELINOR, BLANCH, ¢he Bastard, 
Ps Lords, and forces. 


K. John. Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own; 

If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven, 
Whiles we, God’s wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beats His peace to heaven. 

K. Pht. Peace be to England, if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace. ¢ 
England we love; and for that England’s sake 
With burden of our armour here we sweat. 

This toil of ours should be a work of thine : 
But thou from loving England art so far, 
That thou hast under-wrought his lawful king, 
_ Cut off the sequence of posterity. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s face ; 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abstract doth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey, and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. Ic 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his son; England was Geffrey’s right, 
And this is Geffrey’s: in the name of God 
How comes it then that thou art call’d a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o’ermasterest? 
&, John. From whom hast thou this great commissio1 
France, 
To draw my answer from thy articles? 

K. Phi. From that supernal judge, that stirs good though 
In any breast of strong authority, II 
To look into the blots and stains of right: 

That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 

nder whose warrant I impeach thy wrong 
And by whose help I mean to chastise it. 

&. John, Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 


Liz. Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king, : 


That thou mayst 
Aust. Hawes ! © a queen, and check the world! 12 


Pr 
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Bast. Hear the crier. 
Aust. What the devil art thou? 
Bast. One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 
An a’ may catch your hide and you alone: 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard: 
Ill smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right 
Sirrah, look to’t; 7 faith, I will, 7 faith. 
Blanch. O, well did he become that lion’s robe 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe! 
Bast. It lies as sightly on the back of him 130 
As great Alcides’ shows upon an ass: 
But, ass, Ill take that burthen from your back, 
Or lay on that shall make your shoulders crack. 
Aust. What cracker is this same that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
King Philip, determine what we shall do straight. 
K. Phi. Women and fools, break off your conference. 
King John, this is the very sum of all; 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee: 140 
Wilt thou resign them and lay down thy arms? 
K. John. My life as soon: I do defy thee, France. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand; 
And out of my dear love I'll give thee more 
Than e’er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 
Eli. Come to thy grandam, child. 
Const. Do, child, go to it grandam, child ;, 
Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There’s a good grandam. 
Mirth, Good my mother, peace! : 150 
[ would that I were low laid in my grave: 
| am not worth this coil that’s made for me. 
Eli. His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 
Const. Now shame upon you, whether she does or no! 
His grandam’s wrongs, and not his mother’s shames, 
Draws those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be bribed 
Io do him justice and revenge on you. 
Ei. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth! 160 
Const. Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
call not me slanderer; thou and thine usurp 
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The dominations, royalties and rights 

Of this oppressed boy: this is thy eld’st son’s son, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee: | 

Thy sins are visited in this poor child; 

The canon of the law is laid on him, 

Being but the second generation 

Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

K. John. Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to say, 1’ 
That he is not only plagued for her sin, | 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagued for her 
And with her plague; her sin his injury, 

Her injury the beadle to her sin, 
All punish’d in the person of this child, 
And all for her; a plague upon her! 

£v. Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son. | 

Const. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked will; I 
A woman’s will; a canker’d grandam’s will! 

K. Phi. Peace, lady! pause, or be more temperate: 

It ill beseems this presence to cry aim 

To these ill-tuned repetitions. 

Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers: let us hear them speak 
Whose title they admit, Arthur’s or John’s. 


Trumpet sounds. Enter certain Citizens upon the walls. 


first Cit. Who is it that hath warn’d us to the walls? 
K. Phi. ’Tis France, for England. 
K. John. England, for itself. 
You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects— zs 
XK. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur’s subjects, 
Our trumpet call’d you to this gentle parle— 
K. John. For our advantage; therefore hear us first. 
These flagsof France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and Prospect of your town, 
Have hither march’d to your endamagement: 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath 
And ready mounted are they to spit forth 
Their iron indignation ’gainst your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody siege 
Aa merciless proceeding by these French 
ah your city’s eyes, your winking gates; 
nd but for our approach those sleeping stones, 


.. 
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That as a waist doth girdle you about, 

By the compulsion of their ordinance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited, and wide havoc made 
For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But on the sight of us your lawful king, 

Who painfully with much expedient march 
Have brought a countercheck before your gates, 
To save unscratch’d your city’s threatened cheeks, 
Behold, the French amazed vouchsafe a parle; 
And now, instead of bullets wrapp’d in fire, 

To make a shaking fever in your walls, 

They shoot but calm words folded up in smoke, 
To make a faithless error in your ears: 

Which trust accordingly kind citizens, 

And let us in, your king, whose labour’d spirits, 
Forwearied in this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. 


_ K. Phi. When I have said, make answer to us both. 


Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 

Is most divinely vow’d upon the right 

Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet, 

Son to the elder brother of this man, 

And king o’er him and all that he enjoys: 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 

In warlike march these greens before your town, 
Being no further enemy to you 

Than the constraint of hospitable zeal 

In the relief of this oppressed child 

Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 

To pay that duty which you truly owe 

To him that owes it, namely this young prince: 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear 

Save in aspect, hath all offence seal’d up; 

Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 
Against th’ invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 

And with a blessed and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack’d swords and helmets all unbruised, 
We will bear home that lusty blood again 

Which here we came to spout against your town, 
And leave your children, wives and you in peace. 
But if you fondly pass our proffer’d offer, 

'T is not the roundure of your old-faced walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war, 
Though ail these English and their discipline 
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Were harbour’d in their rude circumference. 
Then tell us, shall your city call us lord, 2! 
In that behalf which we have challenged it? 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage 
And stalk in blood to our possession? 
First Cit. In brief, we are the king of England’s subjects 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. y 
K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. © 
First Cit. That can we not; but he that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal: till that time 
Have we ramm’d up our gates against the world. 
XK. John. Doth not the crown of England prove the king 
And if not that, I bring you witnesses, 2 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England’s breed, 
To verify our title with their lives. 
K. Pht. As many and as well-born bloods as those 
Stand in his face to contradict his claim. 
First Cit. Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We for the worthiest hold the right from both. 
XK. John. Then God forgive the sin of all those souls 
That to their everlasting residence, 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 2 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom’s king! 
| &. Phi. Amen, amen! Mount, chevaliers! to arms! 
Bast. Saint George, that swinged the dragon, and e’er sin 
Sits on his horse back at mine hostess’ door, 
Teach us some fence! [70 Aust] Sirrah, were I at home 
At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 
I would set an ox-head to your lion’s hide, 
And make a monster of you. 
Aust, Peace! no more. 
Bast. O, tremble, for you hear the lion roar. 
XK. John. Up higher to the plain; where we’ll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments. 2 
Bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 
K. Pht. It shagl be so; and at the other hill 
Command the rest to stand. God and our right! [A xeu 


flere after excursions, enter the Herald of France, 
with trumpets, to the gates. 
#. fer. You men of Angiers. 6 en wide your 
And let young Arthur, Duke of Preteen a Ne ae 
Who by the hand of France this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English mother 
Whose sons lie scattered on the bleeding ground ; 


ie 
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ny a widow’s husband grovelling lies, 290 
Soldly embracing the discolourd earth ; : 
And victory, with little loss, doth play 

Jpon the dancing banners of the French, 

Who are at hand, triumphantly display’d, 

fo enter conquerors and to proclaim 

Arthur of Bretagne England’s king and yours. 


: Enter English Herald, w7th trumpet. 


a 
| E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells; 
King John, your king and England’s, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day: 
Their armours, that march’d hence so silver-bright, 300 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood ; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That is removed by a staff of France; 
Our colours do return in those same hands _ 
That did display them when we first march’d forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 

yed in the dying slaughter of their foes: 
Open your gates and give the victors way. 
First Cit. Heralds, from off our towers we might behold 
From first to last, the onset and retire 311 
Of both your armies: whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured: 
Blood hath bought blood and blows have answerd blows ; 
Strength match’d with strength, and power confronted power: 
Both are alike; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest: while they weigh so even, 
We hold our town for neither, yet for both. 


Re-enter the two Kincs, with their powers, severally. 


K. John. France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on? 320 
Whose passage, vex’d with thy impediment, 

Shall leave his native channel and o’erswell 

With course disturb’d even thy confining shores, 

Unless thou let his silver water keep 

A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

_K. Phi. England, thou hast not saved one drop of blood, 
his hot trial, more than we of France; 

ier, lost more. And by this hand ! swear, 

hhat sways the earth this climate overlooks, 

Before we will lay down our just-borne arms, 330 
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We'll put thee down, ’gainst whom these arms we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead, 

Gracing the scroll that tells of this war’s loss 

With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Bast. Ha, majesty! how high thy glory towers, 

When the rich blood of kings is set on fire! 

O, now doth Death line his dead chaps with steel ; 

The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 

And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men, 

In undetermined differences of kings. 

Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus? 

Cry, ‘havoc!’ kings; back to the stained field, 

You equal potents, fiery kindled spirits! 

Then let confusion of one part confirm 

The other’s peace; till then, blows, blood and death! 
K. John. Whose party do the townsmen yet admit? 
K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for England; who’s your king: 
First Cit. The king of England, when we know the kin; 
K. Pht. Know him in us, that here hold up his right. 
K. John. \n us, that are our own great deputy 

And bear possession of our person here, 

Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 
First Crt. A greater power than we denies all this 

And till it be undoubted, we do lock 

Our former scruple in our strong-barr’d gates ; 

King’d of our fears, until our fears, resolved, 

Be by some certain king purged and deposed. 
Bast. By heaven, these scroyles of Angiers flout you, ki1 

And stand securely on their battlements, 

Asina theatre, whence they gape and point 

At your industrious scenes and acts of death. 

Your royal presences be ruled by me: 

Do like the mutines of Jerusalem, 

Be friends awhile and both conjointly bend 

Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 

By east and west let France and England mount 


_ Their battering cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl’d down 


The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 

I’ld play incessantly upon these jades 

Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths, 

sett part your mingled colours once again ; 
urn face to face and bloody point to point; 
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‘Then, in a moment, Fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion, 
To whom in favour she shall give the day, 
‘And kiss him with a glorious victory. 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states? 380 
“Smacks it not something of the policy? 
K. John. Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads 
J like it well. France, shall we knit our powers 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
‘Then after fight who shall be king of it? 
Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
‘As we will ours, against these saucy walls; 
And when that we have dash’d them to the ground, 390 
Why then defy each other, and pell-mell 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven or hell. 
K. Phi. Let it be so. Say, where will you assault? 
K. John. We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city’s bosom. 
Aust. 1 from the north. 
Be gh UE Our thunder from the south 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 
Bast. O prudent discipline! From north to south : 
Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth: 
Ill stir them to it. Come, away, away! 
_ First Cit. Hear us, great kings: vouchsafe awhile to stay, 
And I shall show you peace and fair-faced league ; 4ol 
Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come sacrifices for the field: 
Persever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 
K. John. Speak on with favour; we are bent to hear. 
First Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the Lady Blanch, 
Is niece to England: look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin and that lovely maid: 
If lusty love should: go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch? 
Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete: 
If not complete of, say he is not she; 
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And she again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be not that she is not he: 


» He is the half part of a blessed man, 


Left to be finished by such as she; 
And she a fair divided excellence, ‘ 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 
O, two such silver currents, when they pom, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in; 7 
And two such shores to two such streams made one, 
Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings, 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery can 
To our fast-closed gates; for at this match, 
With swifter spleen than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 
And give you entrance: but without this match, 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion, no, not Death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 

Bast. Here’s a stay 
That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 
Out of his rags! Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas, 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs! 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood? 
He speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke and bounce; 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue: 
Our ears are cudgell’d; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fist of France: 
Zounds! I was never so bethump’d with words 
Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad. 

£ft. Son, list to this conjunction, make this match; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough: 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsured assurance to the crown, 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. . 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark, how they whisper: urge them while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition, 
Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity and remorse, 
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Cool and congeal again to what it was. | fy he” 
First Cit. Why answer not the double majesties 

[his friendly treaty of our threaten’d town? 

_ K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath been forward first 

To speak unto this city: what say you? 

_ K. John. \f that the Dauphin there, thy princely son, 

Can in this book of beauty read, ‘I love’, 

Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen: 470 

For Anjou and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 

And all that we upon this side the sea, 

Except this city now by us besieged, 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed and make her rich 

In titles, honours and promotions, 

As she in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

 K. Phi. What say’st thou, boy? look in the lady’s face. 
Lew. 1 do, my lord; and in her eye I find 480 

A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 

The shadow of myself form’d in her eye; 

Which, being but the shadow of your son, 

Becomes a sun and makes your son a shadow: 

I do protest I never loved myself 

Till now infixed I beheld myself 

Drawn in the flattering table of her eye. 

| [Whispers with Blanch. 
Bast. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye! 

Hang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! 

And quarter’d in her heart! he doth espy 490 
Himself love’s traitor: this is pity now, 

That, hang’d and drawn and quarter, there should be 

In such a love so vile a lout as he. . 
Blanch. My uncle’s will in this respect is mine: 

If he see aught in you that makes him like, 

That any thing he sees, which moves his liking, 

I can with ease translate it to my will; 

Or if you will, to speak more properly, 

I will enforce it easily to my love. 

Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 

That all I see in you is worthy love, 

Than this; that nothing do I see in you, ; 

Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your judge, 

That I can find should merit any hate. 
K. John. What say these young ones? What say you, my 

niece? 
(982) 
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44 KING JOHN. [Act II. Se. 
Blanch. That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 
K. John. Speak then, prince Dauphin; can you love th 
5) 
ee ask me if I can refrain from love; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. aA ae 
K. John. Then do I give Volquessen, Touraine, Maine, 
Poictiers and Anjou, these five provinces, 
With her to thee; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin. 
Philip of France, if thou be pleased withal, 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 
K. Phi. \t likes us well; young princes, close your hand 
Aust. And your lips too; for | am well assured 
That I did so when | was first assured. 
K. Phi. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 5 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
For at Saint Mary’s chapel presently 
The rites of marriage shall be solemnized. 
Is not the Lady Constance in this troop? 
I know she is not, for this match made up 
Her presence would have interrupted much: 
Where is she and her son? tell me, who knows. 
Lew. She is sad and passionate at your highness’ tent. 
K. Phi. And, by my faith, this league that we have mac 
Will give her sadness very little cure. : 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn’d another way, 
To our own vantage. . J 
K. John. We will heal up all; 
For we’ll create young Arthur Duke of Bretagne 
And Earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of. Call the Lady Constance; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity: I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so 
That we shall stop her exclamation. 
Go Wwe, as well as haste will suffer us, 
To this unlook’d for, unprepared pomp. 
5 _ [Exeunt all but the Bast 
ast. Mad world! mad kings! mad composition! 
John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part, 
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And France, whose armour conscience buckled on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 

As God’s own soldier, rounded in the ear 550 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil, 

That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith, 

That daily break-vow, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids; 

That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity, 
Commodity, the bias of the world, 

The world, who of itself is peised well, 

Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this Commodity, 560 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 

And this same bias, this Commodity, 

Clapp’d on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determined aid, 

From a resolved and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. 

And why rail I on this Commodity? 

But for because he hath not woo’d me yet: 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 570 
When his fair angels would salute my palm ; 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail 

And say there is no sin but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be 

To say there is no vice but beggary. 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gain, be my lord, for I will worship thee. [ Exct. 


AXCT ALT. 


SCENE I. Zhe French KING'S pavilion. 


Enter CONSTANCE, ARTHUR, @7d SALISBURY. 


Const. Gone to be married! gone to swear a peace! 
False blood to false blood join’d! gone to be friends! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch those provinces? 
t is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 

Be well advised, tell o’er thy tale again: 
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It cannot be; thou dost but say ’t1s sO: 
I trust I may not trust thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man. 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 
I have a king’s oath to the contrary. — 
Thou shalt be punish’d for thus frighting me, 
For I am sick and capable of fears ; 
Oppress’d with wrongs and therefore full of fears, 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears, 
A woman, naturally born to fears; _ : 
And though thou now confess thou didst but Jest, 
With my vex’d spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son? 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds? 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words? 
Then speak again; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 
Sal. As true as I believe you think them false 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 
Const. O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die, 
And let belief and life encounter so 
As doth the fury of two desperate men 
Which in the very meeting fall and die. 
Lewis marry Blanch! O boy, then where art thou? 
France friend with England, what becomes of me? 
Fellow, be gone: I cannot brook thy sight: 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 
Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done? 
Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 
: ce : ei you, madam, be content. 
or a ou, that bid’st me be content, wert grim, 
Sly an slander ous to thy mother’s womb. 
ere of unpleasing blots and sightless stains, 
ee ae crooked, swart, prodigious, 
nie se ’ oul moles and eye-offending marks, 
Boy eans eRe I then would be content, 
Beare ot, ould not love thee, no, nor thou 
y great birth nor deserve a crown. 
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Sut thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 

Yature and Fortune join’d to make thee great: 

)f Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast 

ind with the half-blown rose. But Fortune, O, 

he is corrupted, changed and won from thee, 

ind with her golden hand hath pluck’d on France 

*o tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 

ell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn? 

¢nvenom him with words, or get thee gone 

ind leave those woes alone which I alone 60 
im bound to under-bear. 

mal. Pardon me, madam, 

‘may not go without you to the kings. 

Const. Thou mayst, thou shalt; I will not go with thee: 
will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 

‘or grief is proud and makes his owner stoop. 

-o me and to the state of my great grief 

et kings assemble; for my grief’s so great 

"hat no supporter but the huge firm earth 

san hold it up: here I and sorrows sit; 


Jere is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 70 
[Seats herself on the ground. 
7 

‘ater KING JOHN, KING PHILIP, LEWIS, BLANCH, ELINOR, 
; the BASTARD, AUSTRIA, avd Attendants. 


_K. Phi. ’T is true, fair daughter; and this blessed day 
Wer in France shall be kept festival: 
fo solemnize this day the glorious sun 
stays in his course and plays the alchemist, 
Purning with splendour of his precious eye 
Phe meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold: 
Phe yearly course that brings this day about 
shall never see it but a holiday. 
Const. A wicked day, and not a holy day! [ Reseng. 
What hath this day deserved? what hath it done, 80 
Phat it in golden letters should be set 
\mong the high tides in the calendar? 
Yay, rather turn this day out of the week, 
Phis day of shame, oppression, perjury. 
3ut on this day let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break that are not this day made: 
This day, all things begun come to ill end, 
fea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change! 
K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
fo curse the fair proceedings of this day: go 


38 KING JOHN. | [Act I 
Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty? 

Const. You have beguiled me with a counterfeit 
Resembling majesty, which, being touch’d and tried, 
Proves valueless: you are forsworn, forsworn ; 

You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours: 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war 

Is cold in amity and painted peace, _ 

And our oppression hath made up this league. 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjured kings! 1 
A widow cries; be husband to me, heavens! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace; but, ere sunset, 

Set armed discord ’twixt these perjured kings! 
Hear me, O, hear me! 

Aust. Lady Constance, peace! 

Const. War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war. 
O Limoges! O Austria! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil: thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward! 
Thou little valiant, great in villany! 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! 

Thou Fortune’s champion that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety! thou art perjured too, — 
And soothest up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag and stamp and swear 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave, — 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side, 
Been sworn my soldier, bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune and thy strength, 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 

Aust. O, that a man should speak those words to me! 

Bast. And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 

Aust. Thou darest not say so, villain, for thy life. 

Bast. And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 

K. John. We like not this: thou dost forget thyself. 


Enter PANDULPH. 


K. Pht. Here comes the holy legate of the pope 
: Panda. Hail, you anointed nent: of heaven tt 
o thee, King John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from Pope Innocent the legate here, 
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Jo in his name religiously demand 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 
30 wilfully dost spurn; and force perforce 
<eep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 
If Canterbury, from that holy see? 
This, in our foresaid holy father’s name, 
ope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
_K. John. What earthy name to interrogatories 140 
San task the free breath of a sacred king? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
50 slight, unworthy and ridiculous, 
lo charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more, that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we, under heaven, are supreme head, 
50 under Him that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 150 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 
50 tell the pope, all reverence set apart 
To him and his usurp’d authority. 
K. Phi. Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 
K. John. Though you and all the kings of Christendom 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 
And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who in that sale sells pardon from himself, 160 
Though you and all the rest so grossly led 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish, 
fet I alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope.and count his friends my foes. 
_Pand. Then, by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou shalt stand cursed and excommunicate: 
{nd blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic; 
And meritorious shall that hand be call’d, 
Canonized and worshipp’d as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 
Const. O, lawful let it be 
That I have room with Rome to curse awhile: 
Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
To my keen curses; for without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 
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Pand., There’s law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 
Const. And for mine too: when law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong: 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here, 18 
For he that holds his kingdom holds the law; . 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse? 
Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretic ; 
And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 
£:lz. Look’st thou pale, France? do not let go thy hand. 
Const. Look to that, devil; lest that France repent, 
And by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 1Q 
Aust. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 
ast, And hang a calf’s-skin on his recreant limbs. 
Aust. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because— 
Bast. Your breeches best may carry them. 
K. John. Philip, what say’st thou to the cardinal? 
Const. What should he say, but as the cardinal? 
Lew. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is purchase of a heavy curse from Rome, 
Or the light loss of England for a friend: 
Forgo the easier. 
Blanch. That’s the curse of Rome. 206 
Const. O Lewis, stand fast! the devil tempts thee here 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride. 
Blanch. The Lady Constance speaks not from her faith, 
But from her need. 
Const, O, if thou grant my need, 
Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
That need must needs infer this principle, 
That faith would live again by death of need. 
O then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down! 
K. John, The king is moved, and answers not to this. 21¢ 
Const. O, be removed from him, and answer well! 
Aust. Do so, King Philip; hang no more in doubt. 
Bast. Hang nothing but a calf’s-skin, most sweet lout. 
KK. Phi. 1 am perplex’d, and know not what to say. 
Panda, What canst thou say but will perplex thee more, 
If thou stand excommunicate and cursed? 
K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my person yours, 
And tell me how you would bestow yourself. 


cene I.] KING JOHN. 


his royal hand and mine are newly knit, 

nd the conjunction of our inward souls 

farried in league, coupled and link’d together 
‘ith all religious strength of sacred vows; 

he latest breath that gave the sound of words 
Jas deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love 
etween our kingdoms and our royal selves, 

nd even before this truce, but new before, 

o longer than we well could wash our hands 

o clap this royal bargain up of peace, 

eaven knows, they were besmear’d and overstain’d 
Tith slaughter’s pencil, where revenge did paint 
he fearful difference of incensed kings: 

nd shall these hands, so lately purged of blood, 
9 newly join’d in love, so strong in both, 

nyoke this seizure and this kind regreet? 

lay fast and loose with faith? so jest with heaven, 
fake such unconstant children of ourselves, 

s now again to snatch our palm from palm, 
nswear faith sworn, and on the marriage-bed 

f smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

nd make a riot on the gentle brow 

f true sincerity? O, holy sir, 

[y reverend father, let it not be so! 

ut of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 

ome gentle order; and then we shall be blest 

o do your pleasure and continue friends. 

Pand, All form is formless, order orderless, 
ave what is opposite to England’s love. 
herefore to arms! be champion of our church, 
+ let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
“mother’s curse, on her revolting son. 

rance, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 
-chafed lion by the mortal paw, 

fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 


han keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 


K. Pht. | may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 
Pand, So makest thou faith an enemy to faith ; 
nd like a civil war set’st oath to oath, 

hy tongue against thy tongue. 0, let thy vow 
«rst made to heaven, first be to heaven perform’d, 
hat is, to be the champion of our church! 

Vhat since thou sworest is sworn against thyself 
nd may not be performed by thyself, 

‘or that which thou hast sworn to do amiss 
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Is not amiss when it is truly done, 
And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
The truth is then most done not doing it: 

The better act of purposes mistook 

Is to mistake again; though indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 

And falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools fire 
Within the scorched veins of one new-burn’d. 
It is religion that doth make vows kept ; 

But thou hast sworn against religion, 


By what thou swear’st against the thing thou swear’st, 


And makest an oath the surety for thy truth 
Against an oath: the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swears only not to be forsworn ; 
Else what a mockery should it be to swear! 
But thou dost swear only to be forsworn ; 
And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear. 
Therefore thy later vows against thy first 
Is in thyself rebellion to thyself; 
And better conquest never canst thou make 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions: 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchsafe them. But if not, then know 
The peril of our curses light on thee 
So heavy as thou shalt not shake them off, 
But in despair die under their black weight. 
Aust. Rebellion, flat rebellion! 
Bast. Will’t not be? 
Will not a calf’s-skin stop that mouth of thine? 
Lew. Father, to arms! 
Blanch. Upon thy wedding-day? 
Against the blood that thou hast married? 
What, shall our feast be kept with slaughter’d men? 
Shall braying trumpets and loud churlish drums, 
Clamours of hell, be measures to our pomp? 
O husband, hear me! ay, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth! even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne’er pronounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 


Const. O, upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 


Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heaven ! 
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Blanch. Now shall I see thy love: what motive may 
stronger with thee than the name of wife? 
Const. That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 
lis honour: O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 
Lew. I muse your majesty doth seem so cold, 310 
Vhen such profound respects do pull you on. 
Pand. | will denounce a curse upon his head. 
K. ie Thou shalt not need. England, I will fall from 
thee. 
Const. O fair return of banish’d majesty ! 
Eli. O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 
K. John. France, thou shalt rue this hour within this hour. 
Bast. Old Time the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time, 
s it as he will? well then, France shall rue. 
Blanch. The sun’s o’ercast with blood: fair day, adieu! 
Vhich is the side that I must go withal? 320 
am with both: each army hath a hand; 
nd in their rage, I having hold of both, 
‘hey whirl asunder and dismember me. 
lusband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win; 
Incle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose; 
‘ather, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
‘randam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive: 
Vhoever wins, on that side shall I lose; 
sured loss before the match be play’d. 
Lew. Lady, with me, with me thy fortune lies. 330 
Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there my life dies. 
K. John. Cousin, go draw our puissance together. 
[Zatt Bastard. 
‘ance, I am burn’d up with inflaming wrath ; 
_rage whose heat hath this condition, | 
‘hat nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
the blood, and dearest-valued blood, of France. 
K. Phi. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou shalt turn 
‘0 ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire: 
ook to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 


K. John. No more than he that threats. To arms let’s hie! 
[Exeunt. 340 


ScENE Il. Zhe same. Plains near Angiers. 


Alarums, excurstons. Enter the BASTARD, wth 
AUSTRIA’S head. 


Bast. Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot ; 
ome airy devil hovers in the sky 
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And pours down mischief. Austria’s head lie there, 
While Philip breathes. 


finter KING JOHN, ARTHUR, azd HUBERT. 


kK. John. Hubert, keep this boy. Philip, make up: 
My mother is assailed in our tent, 
And ta’en, I fear. ; 
Bast. My lord, I rescued her; 
Her highness is in safety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [A xeunt 


SCENE III. TZ%e same. 


Alarums, excursions, retreat. Enter KING JOHN, ELINOR, 
ARTHUR, “Ae BASTARD, HUBERT, and Lords. 4 


K. John. [To Elinor] So shall it be; your grace shall stay 
behind | 
So strongly guarded. [Zo Arthur| Cousin, look not sad: 
Thy grandam loves thee; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 
Arih. O, this will make my mother die with grief! 
K. John. [To the Bastard| Cousin, away for England 
haste before: 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; imprisoned angels 
Set at liberty: the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon. Ic 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 

Bast. Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 

I leave your highness. Grandam, I will pray, 
If ever I remember to be holy, 
For your fair safety; so, I kiss your hand. 

£ilt. Farewell, gentle cousin. 

K. John. Coz, farewell. [Exit Bastard 

Liz. Come hither, little kinsman; hark, a word. 

&. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much! within this wall of flesh ae 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I hada thing to say, 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
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7 heaven, Hubert, I am almost ashamed 

) say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub. 1 am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet, 30 
it thou shalt have; and creep time ne’er so slow, 
st it shall come for me to do thee good. 

had a thing to say, but let it go: 

1e sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
tended with the pleasures of the world, 

all too wanton and too full of gawds 

) give me audience: if the midnight bell _ 

id, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 

yund on into the drowsy race of night ; 

this same were a churchyard where we stand, 40 
ad thou possessed with a thousand wrongs, 

rif that surly spirit, melancholy, 

ad baked thy blood and made it heavy, thick, 
Thich else runs tickling up and down the veins, 
aking that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes 

nd strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
passion hateful to my purposes, 

r if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 

ear me without thine ears, and make reply 
ithout a tongue, using conceit alone, 50 
ithout eyes, ears and harmful sound of words; 
hen, in despite of brooded watchful day, 
would into thy bosom pour my thoughts: 
ut, ah, I will not! yet I love thee well ; 
nd, by my troth, I think thou lovest me well. 
Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
hough that my death were adjunct to my act 
y heaven, I would do it. 


K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst?. 
ood Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
n yon young boy: [ll tell thee what, my friend, 60 


e is a very serpent in my way; 
nd wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 
e lies before me: dost thou understand me? 


hou art his keeper. 


Fiub, And I'll keep him so, 
hat he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 
Hub. My \ord? 


K. John. A grave. 
fluo. He shall not live. 
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K. John. Enough. 
I could be merry now. ‘Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, I’ll not say what I intend for thee: 
Remember. Madam, fare you well: 


Ill send those powers o’er to your majesty. 70 
£lt. My blessing go with thee! 
K. John. For England, cousin, go. 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 

With all true duty. On toward Calais, ho! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. The same. The French K1nc’s tent. 


Enter KING PHILIP, LEwIs, PANDULPH, amd Attendants. 


&. Phi. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of convicted sail 
Is scattered and disjoin’d from fellowship. , 
Pand. Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well. 
XK. Pht. What can go well, when we have run so ill? 
Are we not beaten? Is not Angiers lost? 
Arthur ta’en prisoner? divers dear friends slain? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O’erbearing interruption, spite of France? 
Lew. What he hath won, that hath he fortified: 10 
So hot a speed with such advice disposed, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause, 
Doth want example: who hath read or heard 
Of any kindred action like to this? 
XX. Pht. Well could I bear that England had this praise, 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 


Enter CONSTANCE. 


Look, who comes here! a grave unto a soul; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 
I prithee, lady, go away with me. 20 
Const. Lo, now! now see the issue of your peace. 
K. Phi. Patience, good lady! comfort, gentle Constance! 
Const. No, I defy all counsel, all redress, 4 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, | Ss 
Death, death; O amiable lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, ” 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, i: 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones a. 
And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows | 
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id ring these fingers with thy household worms, 

id stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 

id be a carrion monster like thyself: 

me, grin on me, and | will. think thou smilest 

id buss thee as thy wife. Misery’s love, 

come to me! 

me. PA. O fair affliction, peace! 

Const. No, no, I will not, having breath to cry: 
that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth! 

en with a passion would I shake the world, 

id rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 

hich cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, 

hich scorns a modern invocation. 

Pand. Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 
Const, Thou art not holy to belie me so; 

1m not mad: this hair I tear is mine; 

y name is Constance; I was Geffrey’s wife ; 

yung Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 

1m not mad: I would to heaven I were! 

r then, ’tis like I should forget myselt: 

if I could, what grief should I forget! 

each some philosophy to make me mad, 

1d thou shalt be canonized, cardinal; 

rr being not mad but sensible of grief, 

y reasonable part produces reason 

yw I may be deliver’d of these woes, 

.d teaches me to kill or hang myself: 

I were mad, I should forget my son, 

-madly think a babe of clouts were he: 

1m not mad; too well, too well I feel 

e different plague of each calamity. 

K. Pht. Bind up those tresses. O, what love I note 
the fair multitude of those her hairs! 

here but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 

en to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 

) glue themselves in sociable grief, 

ce true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

cking together in calamity. _ 
Const. To England, if you will. 
er Ht. Bind up your hairs. 
Const. Yes, that I will; and wherefore will I do it? 
ore them from their bonds and cried aloud, 

that these hands could so redeem my son, 

they have given these hairs their liberty!’ 

tt now I envy at their liberty, 
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And will again commit them to their bonds, 

Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven: 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 8¢ 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 

But now will canker sorrow eat my bud ° 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, | 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 

And so he’ll die; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 

I shall not know him: therefore never, never 

Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. Oo 
Const. He talks to me that never had a son. 

K. Pht. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent child 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief? 

Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. ite) 

I will not keep this form upon my head, 

When there is such disorder in my wit. 

O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son: 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure! [Avi 
XK. Phi. | fear some outrage, and Ill follow her. | Eva 
Lew. There’s nothing in this world can make me joy: 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; : 

And bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweet world’s taste. 3 

That it yields nought but shame and bitterness. 

Panda. Before the curing of a strong disease, 

Even in the instant of repair and health, 

The fit is strongest; evils that take leave, 

On their departure most of all show evil: 

What have you lost by losing of this day? 

Lew. All days of glory, joy and happiness. 


Pand. If you had won it, certainly you had. 


) 
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Vo, no; when Fortune means to men most good, 
she looks upon them with a threatening eye. 120 
lis strange to think how much King John hath lost 
n this which he accounts so clearly won: 
‘re not you grieved that Arthur is his prisoner? 

Lew. As heartily as he is glad he hath him. 

Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your bloou. 
Yow hear me speak with a prophetic spirit ; 
‘or even the breath of what I mean to speak 
hall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 
Yut of the path which shall directly lead 
‘hy foot to England’s throne; and therefore mark. 130 
ohn hath seized Arthur; and it cannot be 
‘hat, whiles warm life plays in that infant’s veins, 
‘the misplaced John should entertain an hour, 
yne minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. 
. sceptre snatch’d with an unruly hand 
lust be as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d; 
nd he that stands upon a slippery place 
fakes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 
hat John may stand, then Arthur needs must fall; 
o be it, for it cannot be but so. 140 
Lew. But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fall? 

Pand. You, in the right of Lady Blanch your wife, 
[ay then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Lew. And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 

Pand. How green you are and fresh in this old world! 
hn lays you plots; the times conspire with you; 
or he that steeps his safety in true blood 
hall find but bloody safety and untrue. 
his act so evilly born shall cool the hearts 
f all his people and freeze up their zeal, 150 
hat none so small advantage shall step forth ; 
o check his reign, but they will cherish it; 
o natural exhalation in the sky, 
0 scope of nature, no distemper d day, 
© common wind, no customed.event, 
ut they will pluck away his natural cause 
nd call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 
bortives, presages and tongues of heaven, 
lainly denouncing vengeance upon John. ee 
Lew. May be he will not touch young Arthur's life, 160 
it hold himself safe in his prisonment. 
Pand. O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
that young Arthur be not gone already, 
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. 


Even at that news he dies; and then the hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change ae 

And pick strong matter of revolt and wrath Ra b. 

Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John. #. 

Methinks I see this hurly all on foot: ~ ‘ 

And, O, what better matter breeds for you oa 

Than I have named! The bastard Faulconbridge 

Is now in England, ransacking the church, 

Offending charity: if but a dozen French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thousand English to their side, 

Or as a little snow, tumbled about, — 

Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 

Go with me to the king: ’tis wonderful 

What may be wrought out of their discontent, 

Now that their souls are topful of offence. 

For England go: I will whet on the king. ae 
Lew. Strong reasons make strong actions: let us go: 

If you say ay, the king will not say no. | Exeunt 
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ACT. IV. 
SCENE I. A room in a castle. 


Enter HUBERT and Executioners. 


' Hub. Heat me these irons hot; and look thou stand 
Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 
First Ex. 1 hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 
flub. Uncleanly scruples! fear not you: look to’t. 
[Axveunt Executioners 
Young lad, come forth; I have-to say with you. | 
# 


™% 


Enter ARTHUR. | : i of 
Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. * ® Tee 
Hub, _ Good morrow, littl 1 


Arth. As little prince, having so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be. Youaresad, __ 

ffub. Indeed, I have been merrier. ~ eee 

Arth. | Mercy on me; 
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‘thinks no body should be sad but I: 

t, | remember, when I was in France, 

ung gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

ly for wantonness. By my christendom, 

I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

hould be as merry as the day is long; 

dso I would be here, but that I doubt 

‘uncle practises more harm to me: 

‘is afraid of me and I of him: 

t my fault that I was Geffrey’s son? 

, indeed, is’t not; and I would to heaven 

ere your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Zub. | Aside| lf I talk to him, with his innocent prate 

will awake my mercy which lies dead: ; 

srefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

{7th. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day: 

sooth, I would you were a little sick, . 

at 1 might sit all night and watch with you: 30 

arrant I love you more than youdome. * 

Zub. | Aside| His words do take possession of my bosom. 

id here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper. 
. [A szde] How now, foolish rheum! sie 

dispiteous torture out of deor! 

e brief, lest resolution drop 

ine eyes in tender womanish tears. 

net read it? is it not fair writ? 

fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 


t 
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st yo hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 

lub. Young boy, I must. 

rth. And will you? 

lub. —. AndiwiiG 


lyth. Have you the heart? When your head did but ache, 
1it my handkercher about your brows, 

best I had, a princess wrought it me, 

| I did never ask it you again ; 

| with my hand at midnight held your head, 

| like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

-and anon cheer’ up the heavy time, ye 

ing, ‘ What lack youl and ‘ Where lies your grief? 
What good love may I perform for you?’ 

iy a poor man’s son would have lien still 50 
/ne’er have spoke a loving word to you; 

you at your sick service had a prince. 

, you may think my love was crafty love 

call it cunning: do, an if you will: 


. 


And quench his fiery indignation 


» And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 


“ KING JOHN.” &. [Act TN 
*. * a 
If heaven be pleased that you must use me oe vor 
Why then you must. Will you put out mine eyes? ? 
These eyes that never did nor never shalt 
So much as frown on you.— 
fTub. I have sworn to do it; 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. — ee 
Arth.*Kh, none but in this iron age wauld do it! b, 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, e. 
Approaching near these eyes, would ariel my tears 


Even in the matter of mine innocence; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammerd iron? 

An if an angel should have come to me 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, ; 

I would not have believed him,—no tongue but. Hubert’s. | 
Ffub. Come forth. pte Sean 


= 3 


Re-enter Executioners, with a cord, trons, & ¢. 


Do as I bid you do. : 
Arth, O, save me, Hubert, save me! my eyes are out, : 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 
ffub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 
_Arth, Alas, what need you be so boisterous- rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive these men away, 


I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
No. look upon the iron angerly: 
Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 
ub. Go, stand within; let me alone with him. 
First Ex. | am best pleased to be from such a deed. 
[ A xveunt Executione 
Arth. Alas, | then have chid away my friend! — 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart: 
Let him come back, that his compassion may: 
Give life to yours, ss 
FLub, Comme, boy, prepare vou . 
Arth, Is there no remedy? ‘ae 
FLub. None, but to lose 
Arth. O heaven, that there were but a mote 


* 
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grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

ly annoyance in that precious sense! 

: feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
ur vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

ffub. 1s this your promise? go to, hold your tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
ust needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 

#t me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert; 

*, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

"I may keep mine eyes: O, spare mine eyes, 


ough to no use but still to look on you! 
, by my troth, the instrument is cold 
would not harm me. 
ub. I can heat it, boy. 
rth. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with grief, 
ing create for comfort, to be used 
undeserved extremes: see else yourself; 
lere is no malice in this burning coal ; 
le breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out 
id strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 

bo. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth. An if you do, you will but make it blush 
id glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
ty, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes 
id like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 
atch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
| things that you should use to do me wrong 
ny their office: only youdolack 
at mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 
eatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 
Hub. Well, see to live; I will not touch thine eye 
r all the ireasure that thine uncle owes: 
t am I sworn and I did purpose, boy, 
th this same very iron to burn them out. 
Arth. O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
u were disguised. ae 
Tub. Peace; no more. Adieu. 
ur uncle must not know but you are dead; 
| fill these dogged spies*with false reports: 
doubtless and secure, 
alth of all the world, 

* 


ni - O heaven! I thank you, Hubert. 
lence; no more: go closely in with me: 
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ser do I undergo for thee. [A xeunt. 
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SCENE II. KING JOHN’S falace. 


Enter KING JOHN, PEMBROKE, SALISBURY, 
and other Lords. 


K. John. Here once again we sit, once again crown’d, 
And looked upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. a 
Pem. This ‘once again’, but that your highness pleased, 
Was once superfluous: you were crown’d before, 
And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off, 
The faiths of men ne’er stained with revolt ; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long’d-for change or better state. , 
Sal. Therefore, to be possess’d with double pomp, 
To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, - 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
Pem. But that your royal pleasure must be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told, 
And in the last repeating troublesome, 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 
Sal, In this the antique and well noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured ; 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, 
Startles and frights consideration, 
Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected, 
For putting on so new a fashion’d robe. 
Pem. When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness ; 
And oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse, 
As patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patch’d. 
Sal. To this effect, before you were new crown’d, 
We breathed our counsel: but it pleased your highness — 
To overbear it, and we are all well pleased, 
Since all and every part of what we would 
Doth make a stand at what your highness will. 
XK. John. Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possess’d you with and think them strong ; 


» 
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nd more, more strong, than lesser is my fear, 
Shall indue you with: meantime but ask 

Vhat you would have reform’d that is not well, 
nd well shall you perceive how willingly 

will both hear and grant you your requests. 
Pem. Then I, as one that am the tongue of these 
o sound the purposes of all their hearts, 

oth for myself and them, but, chief of all, 

our safety, for the which myself and them 

end their best studies, heartily request 

he enfranchisement of Arthur; whose restraint 
loth move the murmuring lips of discontent 

o break into this dangerous argument,— 
what in rest you have in right you hold, 

Vhy then your fears, which, as they say, attend 
he steps of wrong, should move you to mew up 
our tender kinsman and to choke his days . 
Jith barbarous ignorance and deny his youth 
he rich advantage of yood exercise. 

hat the time’s enemies may not have this 

0 grace occasions, let it be our suit 

hat you have bid us ask his liberty ; 

Thich for our goods we do no further ask 

han whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
ounts it your weal he have his liberty. 


Enter HUBERT. 


K. John. Let it be so: I do commit his youth 
9 your direction. Hubert, what news with you? 
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[Taking him apart. 


Pem. This is the man should do the bloody deed ; 


e show’d his warrant to a friend of mine: 

he image of a wicked heinous fault 

ives in his eye; that close aspect of his 

oes show the mood of a much troubled breast ; 
nd I do fearfully believe ’t is done, 

That we so fear'd he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go 
etween his purpose and his conscience, 

ke heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles set: 

is passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 
Pem. And when it breaks, I fear will issue thence 
he foul corruption of a sweet child’s death. 


K. John. We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand: 


ood lords, although my will to give is living, 
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- The suit which you demand is gone and dead: 
He tells us Arthur is deceased to-night. 

Sal. Indeed we fear’d his sickness was past cure. 

Pem. Indeed we heard how near his death he was 
Before the child himself felt he was sick: 

This must be answer’d either here or hence. 

K. John. Why do you bend such solemn brows on mera 
Think you I bear the shears of destiny? «Ol 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life? 

Sai. It is apparent foul-play; and ’tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it: 

So thrive it in your game! and so, farewell. 

Pem. Stay yet, Lord Salisbury; I’ll go with thee, 

And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood which owed the breadth of all this isle, 


Three foot of it doth hold: bad world the while! 10¢ 
This must not be thus borne: this will break out 
To all our sorrows, and ere long I doubt. [Axeunt Lords 


K. John. They burn in indignation. I repent: 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, 
No certain life achicved by others’ death. 


L-nter a Messenger. 


A fearful eye thou hast: where is that blood 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks? 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm: 

Pour down thy weather: how goes all in France? 

Mess. From France to England. Never such a power ~ 
For any foreign preparation ae 
Was levied in the body of a land. 

The copy of your speed is learn’d by them; 
For when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings comes that they are all arrived. 

K. John. O, where hath our intelligence been drunk? 
Where hath it slept?) Where is my mother’s care, 

That such.an army could be drawn in France, 
And she not hear of it? 

Mess. My hege, her ear 
Is stopp’d with dust; the first of April died 12 
Your noble mother: and, as I hear, my lord, 
The Lady Constance in a frenzy died 
Three days before: but this from rumour’s tongue 
I idly heard; if true or false I know not. 

XK. John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful occasion! 


Com 
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), make a league with me, till I have pleased 

[y discontented peers! What! mother dead! 

low wildly then walks my estate in France! 

Jnder whose conduct came those powers of France 

“hat thou for truth givest out are landed here? 130 
Mess. Under the Dauphin. 
K. John. Thou hast made me giddy 


Nith these ill tidings. 


Enter the BASTARD and PETER of Pomfret. 


Now, what says the world 
fo your proceedings? do not seek to stuff 
iy head with more ill news, for it is full. 
Bast. But if you be afeard to hear the worst, 
Phen let the worst unheard fall on your head. 
K. John. Bear with me, cousin ; for I was amazed 
Jnder the tide: but now I breathe again 
\loft the flood, and can give audience 
fo any tongue, speak it of what it will. 140 | 
Bast. How I have sped among the clergymen, 
[he sums I have collected shall express. 
2ut as I travell’d hither through the land, 
find the people strangely fantasied ; 
ossess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear: 
And here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
=rom forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels: 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes, 150 
That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 
Your highness should deliver up your crown. 
K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst thou so? 
Peter. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so. 
K. John. Hubert, away with him; imprison him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon he says 
[ shall yield up my crown, let him be hang’d. 


Deliver him to safety; and return, 
For I must use thee. [Exit Hubert with Peter. 
O my gentle cousin, 
Hear’st thou the news abroad, who are arrived? _ 160 
Bast, The French, my lord; men’s mouths are full of it: 
Besides, I met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisbury, 
With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire, 


And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, whom they say 1s kill’d to-night 
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On your suggestion. 
K. John. Gentle kinsman, go, 
And thrust thyself into their companies: 
I have a way to win their loves again; 
Bring them before me. 
Bast. I will seek them out. 
kK. John. Nay, but make haste; the better foot before. 
O, let me have no subject enemies, 171 
When adverse foreigners affright my towns } 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion! 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 
And fly like thought from them to me again. - 
Last, The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. [E-vié, 
K. John. Spoke like a sprightful noble gentleman. 
Go after him; for he perhaps shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers; 
And be thou he. 
Mess. With all my heart, my liege. [pee 
K. John. My mother dead ! 181 


Re-enter HUBERT. 


f1ub, My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night 
Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 
XK. John. Five moons! 
flub, Old men and beldams in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist, 190 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news; 
Who, with his shears and measure in hjs hand, 
Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, | 
Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent: : 200 
Another lean unwash’d artificer 
Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death. 
XK. John. Why seek’st thou to possess me with these fears? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur’s death? 
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hy hand hath murder’d him: I hada mighty cause 
o wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 
FTub. No had, my lord! why, did you not provoke me? 
K. John. \t is the curse of kings to be attended 
sy slaves that take their humours for a warrant 
o break within the bloody house of life, 210 
nd on the winking of authority 
‘o understand a law, to know the meaning 
)f dangerous majesty, when perchance it frowns 
{ore upon humour than advised respect. 
Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 
K. John. O, when the last account ’twixt heaven a) 
s to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation! 


low oft the sight of means to do ill dee OF OY “4 
Nake deeds ill done! Hadst not tho i, 220 

. fellow by the hand of nature mark’ Be es io he ae 
Juoted and sign’d to do a deed of shame; Be NO weet ~ 
*his murder had not come into my m id GP 


sut taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, '\ 
rinding thee fit for bloody villany, 
\pt, liable to be employ’d in danger, 
faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death ; 
.nd thou, to be endeared to a king, 
[ade it no conscience to destroy a prince. 
Hub. My lord,— 230 
K. John, Hadst thou but shook thy head or made a pause 
When I spake darkly what I purposed, 
yr turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 
.s bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Jeep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
nd those.thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
3 ut thou didst understand me by my signs 
‘nd didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
7ea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 
nd consequently thy rude hand to act 
“he deed, which both our tongues held vile to name. 
Jut of my sight, and never see me more! 
ly nobles leave me ; and my state 1s braved, 
yen at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 
Jay, in the body of this fleshly land, 
"his kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Jostility and civil tumult reigns 
Jetween my conscience and my cousin’s death. 
Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 
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I'll make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: this hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. i 
Within this bosom never enter’d yet sae 
The dreadful motion of a murderous thought ; 
And you have slander’d nature in my form, 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, ee 
-Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 4 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. | 

KK. John, Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the peers, | 

Throw this report on their incensed rage, 2€ 
And make them tame to their obedience! | 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 

Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 

Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 

O, answer not, but to my closet bring 

The angry lords with all expedient haste. 

I conjure thee but slowly; run more fast. [Exeun 


SCENE III. Before the castle. 


Linter ARTHUR, on the walls. 


Arth. The wall is high, and yet will I leap down: 
Good ground, be pitiful and hurt me not! 
There’s few or none do know me: if they did, 
This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguised me quite. 
I am afraid; and yet Ill venture it 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I'll find a thousand shifts to get away: 


° 


As good to die and go, as die and stay, [Leaps dow? 

O me! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones: 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! I 
[ Die: 


Enter PEMBROKE, SALISBURY, and BIGOT. 


Sal. Lords, I will meet him at Saint Edmundsbury: 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 
em. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 
Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of F rance; 
Whose private with me of the Dauphin’s love 
Is much more general than these lines import. 
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Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 
Sa/. Or rather then set forward; for ’t will be 
wo long days’ journey, lords, or ere we meet. 20 


Enter the BASTARD. 


Bast. Once more to-day well met, distemper’d lords! 
ye king by me requests your presence straight. 
Sal. The king hath dispossess’d himself of us: 
e will not line his thin bestained cloak 
ith our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
yat leaves the print of blood where’er it walks. 
sturn and tell him so: we know the worst. 
Bast. Whate’er you think, good words, I think, were best. 
Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now. 
Bast. But there is little reason in your grief; 30 
1erefore ’t were reason you had manners now. 
Pem. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Bast. ’T is true, to hurt his master, no man else. 
Sal. This is the prison. What is he lies here? 

[Seeceng Arthur. 
Pem. O death, made proud with pure and princely beauty! 
ne earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 
Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath done, 
oth lay it open to urge on revenge. 
Big. Or, when he doom’d this beauty to a grave, 
und it too precious-princely for a grave. 40. 
Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? have you beheld, 
r have you read or heard? or could you think? 
r do you almost think, although you see, — : 
hat you do see? could thought, without this object, 
yrm such another? This is the very top, 
he height; the crest, or crest unto the crest, 
f murder’s arms: this is the bloodiest shame, 
he wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 
hat ever wall-eyed wrath or staring rage 
-esented to the tears of soft remorse. 
Pem. All murders past do stand excused in 
nd this, so sole and so unmatchable, 
yall give a holiness, a purity, 
9 the yet unbegotten sin of times; | 
nd prove a deadly bloodshed but a Jest, 
xampled by this heinous spectacle. 
Bast. \t is a damned and a bloody work ; 
he graceless action of a heavy hand, 
‘that it be the work of any hand. 


50 
this 
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We had a kind of light what would ensue: 
It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand ; 
The practice and the purpose of the king: 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul, | 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 70 
Till I have set a glory to this hand, 
By giving it the worship of revenge. 
Pem. 
Big. 


Sal, If that it-be the work of any hand! | - 60 


Our souls religiously confirm thy words. 


Etnter’ HUBERT. 


fZub. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you: 
Arthur doth live; the king hath sent for you. 
Sal. O, he is bold and blushes not at death. 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 
ffub. 1 am no villain. 
Sal, Must I rob the law? 
[Drawing his sword. 
Bast. Your sword is bright, sir; put it up again. | 
Sal. Not till I sheathe it in a murderer’s skin, 80 
ffub. Stand back, Lord Salisbury, stand back, I say; 
By heaven, I think my sword’s as sharp as yours: 
I would not.have you, lord, forget yourself, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ; 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness and nobility. 
Brg. Out, dunghill! darest thou brave a nobleman? 
ffub. Not for my life: but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 
Sal. Thou art a murderer. 
flub, Do not prove me so; go 
Yet Iam none: whose tongue soe’er speaks false, 
Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 
Pem. Cut him to pieces, 
Bast. Keep the peace, I say. 
‘Sad. Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulconbridge. 
Bast. Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
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ll strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime; 
r 1’ll so maul you and your toasting-iron, 
hat you shall think the devil is come from hell. 100 
Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge? 
scond a villain and a murderer? 
Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 
Big. Who killd this prince? 
Hiub. ’T is not an hour since I left him well: 
honour’d him, I loved him, and will weep 
y date of life out for his sweet life’s loss. 
Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
or villany is not without such rheum ; 
nd he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
ike rivers of remorse and innocency. IIO 
way with me, all you whose souls abhor 
he uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house ; 
or I am stifled with this smell of sin. 
Big. Away toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 
Pem. There tell the king he may inquire us out. 
[Exeunt Lords. 
Bast? Here’s a good world! Knew you of this fair work? 
eyond the infinite and boundless reach 
f mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
rt thou damn’d, Hubert. 
Hub. Do but hear me, sir. 
Bast. Ha! 1’ll tell thee what; 120 
hou rt damn’d as black—nay, nothing is so black; 
hou art more deep damn’d than Prince Lucifer : 
here is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
s thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 
Hub. Upon my soul— 
Bast. , If thou didst but consent 
o this most cruel act, do but despair ; 
nd if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
hat ever spider twisted from her womb 
Til serve to strangle thee; a rush will be a beam 
o hang thee on; or wouldst thou drown thyself, 130 
ut but a little water in a spoon, 
nd it shall be as all the ocean, 
nough to stifle such a villain up. 
do suspect thee very grievously. 
Hub. Vf 1 in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
e guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Thich was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
et hell want pains enough to torture me. 
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I left him well. 

Bast. Go, bear him in thine arms. 
I am amazed, methinks, and lose my way 1A 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 
How easy dost thou take all England up! 7 


From forth this morsel of dead royalty, 1 
The life, the right and truth of all this realm ; 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug and scamble and to part by the teeth 

The unowed interest of proud-swelling state. 

Now for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest | 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 15 
Now powers from home and discontents at home : 
Meet in one line; and vast confusion waits, 

As doth a raven on a sick-fall’n beast, 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 

Now happy he whose cloak and cincture can 

Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child 

And follow me with speed: I’ll to the king: 

A.thousand businesses are brief in hand, 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. [Axeuni 


ACT: Vv. 
SCENE I. KING JoHN’s falace. 


Enter KING JOHN, PANDULPH, avd Attendants, 


XK’. John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. [Giving the crows 
Pand. Take again ! 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 
K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet the French 
And from his holiness use all your power | 
To stop their marches ’fore we are inflamed. 
Our discontented counties do revolt ; 
Our people quarrel with obedience, 
Swearing allegiance and the love of soul I 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemperd humour 
Rests by you only to be qualified: 
Then pause not; for the present time’s so sick, 
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lat present medicine must be minister’d, 

- overthrow incurable ensues. 

Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 

pon your stubborn usage of the pope ; 

it since you are a gentle convertite, 

y tongue shall hush again this storm of war 20 
1d make fair weather in your blustering land. 

1 this Ascension-day, remember well, 

pon your oath of service to the pope, 

» I to make the French lay down their arms. [ Exit. 
K. John. \s this Ascension-day? Did not the prophet 

y that before Ascension-day at noon 

y crown I should give off? Even so I have: 

lid suppose it should be on constraint ; 

it, heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary. 


Enter the BASTARD. 


Bast. All Kent hath yielded; nothing there holds‘out 30 

It Dover castle: London hath received, 

ke a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers : 

uur nobles will not hear you, but are gone 

) offer service to your enemy, 

yd wild amazement hurries up and down 

e little number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John. Would not my lords return to me again, 

ter they heard young Arthur was alive? 

Bast. They found him dead and cast into the streets, 

1 empty casket, where the jewel of life 40 

-some damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. 

kK. John. That villain Hubert told me he did live. 

Bast. So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 

t wherefore do you droop? why look you sad? 

_ great in act, as you have been in thought: 

t not the world see fear and sad distrust 

yvern the motion of a kingly eye: 

stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 

eaten the threatener and outface the brow 

‘bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 50 

at borrow their behaviours from the great, 

ow great by your example and put on 

e dauntless spirit of resolution. 

vay, and glister like the god of war, 

hen he intendeth to become the field: 

ow boldness and aspiring confidence. 

hat, shall they seek the lion in his den, 
(982 ) 
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And fright him there? and make him tremble there? 
O, let it not be said: forage, and run 
To meet displeasure farther from the doors, 6 


And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. | 
K. John. The legate of the pope hath been with me, . 
And I have made a happy peace with him ; 

And he hath promised to dismiss the powers | 
Led by the Dauphin. 
Bast. O inglorious league! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land, _ 
Send fair-play orders and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley and base truce 
To arms invasive? shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields, 7 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread, 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance the cardinal cannot make your peace; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 
XK, John. Wave you the ordering of this present time. 
Bast. Away, then, with good courage! yet, I know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. [Axeun 


SCENE II. Zhe DAUPHIN’S camp at St. Edmundsbury. 


Enter, in arms, LEWIS, SALISBURY, MELUN, 
PEMBROKE, BIGOT, and Soldiers. 


Lew. My Lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it safe for our remembrance: 
Return the precedent to these lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they and we, perusing o’er these notes, 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sa/. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal and an unurged faith I 
To your proceedings; yet believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn’d revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. 0, it grieves my soul, 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker! , and there 
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here honourable rescue and defence 

‘ies out upon the name of Salisbury! 

it such is the infection of the time, 

at, for the health and physic of our right, 

e cannot deal but with the very hand 

stern injustice and confused wrong. 

id is’t not pity, O my grieved friends, 

1at we, the sons and children of this isle, 

ere born to see so sad an hour as this; 
herein we step after a stranger, march 

pon her gentle bosom, and fill up 

er enemies’ ranks,—I must withdraw and weep 
pon the spot of this enforced cause,— 

) grace the gentry of a land remote, 

1d follow unacquainted colours here? 

hat, here? O nation, that thou couldst remove! 
at Neptune’s arms, who clippeth thee about, 
ould bear thee from the knowledge of thyself, 
id grapple thee unto a pagan shore ; 

here these two Christian armies might combine 
1e blood of malice in a vein of league, 

1d not to spend it so unneighbourly! 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in this ; 
id great affections wrestling in thy bosom 

sth make an earthquake of nobility. 

what a noble combat hast thou fought 
tween compulsion and a brave respect! 

tt me wipe off this honourable dew, 

at silverly doth progress on thy cheeks: 

y heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

ing an Ordinary inundation ; 

it this effusion of such manly drops, 

1is shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, 
artles mine eyes, and makes me more amazed 
an had I seen the vaulty top of heaven 
sured quite o’er with burning meteors. 

ft up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

1d with a great heart heave away this storm: 
mend these waters to those baby eyes 

at never saw the giant world enraged ; 

yr met with fortune other than at feasts, 

11 of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

me, come; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 
to the purse of rich prosperity 

‘Lewis himself: so, nobles, shall you all, 
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That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 
And even there, methinks, an angel spake: 


Enter PANDULPH. 


Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven, 
And on our actions set the name of right 
With holy breath. 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France! 
The next is this, King John hath reconciled 
Himself to Rome; his spirit is come in, 

That so stood out against the holy church, 

The great metropolis and see of Rome: 
Therefore thy threatening colours now wind up; 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war, 

That, like a hon foster’d up at hand, 

It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 

And be no further harmful than in show. 

Lew. Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back: 

I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving-man and instrument, 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chastised kingdom and myself, 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire ; 
And now ’t is far too huge to be blown out 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to this land, 

Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart; 

And come ye now to tell me John hath made 
His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquerd, must I back 


Because that John hath made his peace with Rome? | 


Am I Rome’s slave? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition sent, 
To underprop this action? Is’t not I 
That undergo this charge? who else but 1, 
And such as to my claim are hable, 
Sweat in this business and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out 
Vive le roi!’ as I have bank’d their towns? 


eee ne. 
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ve I not here the best cards for the game, | oath 

win this easy match play’d for a crown? | ee 

d shall I now give o’er the yielded set? . 


, no, on my soul, it never shall be said. | 

2and. You look but on the outside of this work. | 

ew. Outside or inside, I will not return IIo 
| my attempt so much be glorified | 

to my ample hope was promised 

ore I drew this gallant head of war, | 

1 cull’d these fiery spirits from the world, | 

outlook conquest and to win renown | | 
sn in the jaws of danger and of death. [Zrumpe sounds. 
at lusty trumpet thus doth summon us? | 


Enter the BASTARD, attended. 


ast. According to the fair play of the world, 

me have audience; I am sent to speak: 

holy lord of Milan, from the king 120 
yme, to learn how you have dealt for him; 

il, as you answer, I do know the scope 

1 warrant limited unto my tongue. 

and. The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 

1 will not temporize with my entreaties ; 

flatly says he’ll not lay down his arms. 

ast. By all the blood that ever fury breathed, 

youth says well. Now hear our English king ; 

thus his royalty doth speak in me. 

is prepared, and reason too he should: 130 
s apish and unmannerly approach, 

s harness’d masque and unadvised revel, 

s unhair’d sauciness and boyish troops, 

king doth smile at; and is well prepared 

whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms, 

m out the circle of his territories. 

t hand which had the strength, even at your door, 
cudgel you and make you take the hatch, 

dive like buckets in concealed wells, 

crouch in litter of your stable planks, 140 
ie like pawns lock’d up in chests and trunks, 

hug with swine, to seek sweet safety out 

aults and prisons, and to thrill and shake 

n at the crying of your nation’s crow, 

iking his voice an armed Englishman ; 

1 that victorious hand be feebled here, 
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That in your chambers gave you chastisement? } 
No: know the gallant monarch is in arms | 
And like an eagle o’er his aery towers, - 3 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. 15 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England, blush for shame: 

For your own ladies and pale-visaged maids 

Like Amazons come tripping after drums, 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 

Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts 

To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 
We grant thou canst outscold us: fare thee well: 16 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 


Pana. Give me leave to speak. 
Bast. No, I will speak. 
Lew. We will attend to neither. 


Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest and our being here. 
asi. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out; 
And so shall you, being beaten: do but start 
An ecao with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready braced 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine 17 
Sound but another, and another shall ; 
As loud as thine rattle the welkin’s ear 4 
And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder: for at hand, 
Not trusting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath used rather for sport than need, 
Is warlike John; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb’d death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 
Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 
Bast. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 1 
[ Exeun 


SCENE III. The field of battle. 


Alarums. Enter KING JOHN and HUBERT. 


_ XK, John. How goes the day with us? O, tell me, Hubert. 
Hub, Badly, I fear. How fares your majesty? 
. John. This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 

Lies heavy on me; O, my heart is sick! 
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Enter a Messenger. 


Wess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faulconbridge, 
‘sires your majesty to leave the field 

id send him word by me which way you go. 

K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to the abbey there. 
Mess. Be of good comfort; for the great supply 

at was expected by the Dauphin here, “10 
e wreck’d three nights ago on Goodwin Sands. . 

is news was brought to Richard but even now: 

e French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

K. John. Ay me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 

d will not let me welcome this good news. 

t on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight ; 

eakness possesseth me, and I am faint. [Lxeunt. 


SCENE IV. Another part of the field. 


Enter SALISBURY, PEMBROKE, aud BIGOT. 


Sal. I did not think the king so stored with’ friends. 
Pem. Up once again; put spirit in the French: 

they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

Sa/. That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 

spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Pem. They say King John sore sick hath left the field. 


Enter MELUN, wounded. 


Wel. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 

Sal, When we were happy we had other names. 

Pem. It is the Count Melun. 

Sal, Wounded to death. 

Wel. Fly; noble English, you are bought and sold; fe) 
thread the rude eye of rebellion ; 

d welcome home again discarded faith. 

sk out King John and fall before his feet ; 

r if the French be lords of this loud day, 

-means to recompense the pains you take 

cutting off your heads: thus hath he sworn 

d I with him, and many moe with me, 

on the altar at Saint Edmundsbury ; 

en on that altar where we swore to you 

ar amity and everlasting love. 20 
sal. May this be possible? may this be true? 

Vel. Have I not hideous death within my view, 

raining but a quantity of life, 
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Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire? 
What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit? 
Why should I then be false, since it is true 
That I must die here and live hence by truth? | 
I say again, if Lewis do win the day, 30 
He is forsworn, if e’er those eyes of yours 
_ Behold another day break in the east: 
But even this night, whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble and day-wearied sun, 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire, 
Paying the fine of rated treachery 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert with your king: 40 
The love of him, and this respect besides, 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman, 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. - 
In leu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field, 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 
Sal. We do believe thee: and beshrew my soul 
But I do love the favour and the form 50 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight, 
And like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankness and irregular course, 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o’erlook’d 
And calmly run on in obedience 
Even to our ocean, to our great King John. 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye. Away, my friends! New flight ; 60 
And happy newness, that intends old right. 
[Exeunt, leading off Melun. 


SCENE V. The French camp. 


inca Sagan Tat 


Enter LEWIS and his train, 


Lew. The sun of heaven methought was loath to set, 
But stay’d and made the western welkin blush, 
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Nhen English measure backward their own ground 

n faint retire. O, bravely came we off, 

Nhen with a volley of our needless shot, 

\fter such bloody toil, we bid good night ; 

ind wound our tattering colours clearly up, 

.ast in the field, and almost lords of it! 


Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 
Lew. Here: what news? 
Mess. The Count Melun is slain; the English lords 10 
3y his persuasion are again fall’n off, 
1nd your supply, which you have wish’d so long, 
\re cast away and sunk on Goodwin Sands. 
Lew. Ah, foul shrewd news! beshrew thy very heart! 
did not think to be so sad to-night 
1s this hath made me. Who was he that said 
<ing John did fly an hour or two before 
‘he stumbling night did part our weary powers? 
Mess. Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord. 
Lew. Well; keep good quarter and good care to-night: 20 
‘he day shall not be up so soon as I, 
‘o try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. Ax ofen place in the neighbourhood of 
Swinstead Abbey. 


Enter the BASTARD and HUBERT, severally. 


Hub. Who’s there? speak, ho! speak quickly, or I shoot. 
Bast. A friend. What art thou? 
Wu. Of the part of England. | ° 
Bast, Whither dost thou go? ; 
Hub. What’s that to thee? why may not I demand 
\f thine affairs, as well as thou of mine? 
Bast. Hubert, I think? 
FLub. Thou hast a perfect thought: 
will upon all hazards well believe 
‘hou art my friend, thou know’st my tongue so well, 
Vho art thou? 
Bast. Who thou wilt: and if thou please, 
hou mayst befriend me so much as to think 10 
come one way of the Plantagenets. 
Hub. Unkind remembrance! thou and eyeless night 
fave done me shame: brave soldier, pardon me, 
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That any accent breaking from thy tongue 
Should ’scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 
Bast. Come, come; sans compliment, what news abroad? 
Hub. Why, here walk I in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. 
Bast. Brief, then; and what’s the news? 
Hub. O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortless and horrible. 20 
Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill news: 
I am no woman, I’ll not swoon at it. 
Hub. The king, I fear, is poison’d by a monk: 
I left him almost speechless; and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil, that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of this. 
Bast. How did he take it? who did taste to him? 
Ffub. A monk, I tell you; a resolved villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king 30 
Yet speaks and peradventure may recover. 
Bast. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 
ffub. Why, know you not? the lords are all come back, 
And brought Prince Henry in their company ; 
At whose request the king hath pardon’d them, 
And they are all about his majesty. 
Bast. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power! 
I'll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide; 40 
These Lincoln Washes have devoured them; 
Myself, well mounted, hardly have escaped. 
Away before: conduct me to the king; 
I doubt he will be dead or ere I come. [Axeunt. 


SCENE VII. The orchard in Swinstead Abbey. 


Enter Prince HENRY, SALISBURY, avd BIGOT. 


P. ffen. It is too late: the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly, and his pure brain, 
Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling-house, 
Doth by the idle comments that it makes 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 


Enter PEMBROKE. 


Pem. His highness yet doth speak, and holds belief 
_ That, being brought into the open air, 
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t would allay the burning quality 
)f that fell poison which assaileth him. 


P. Flen. Let him be brought into the orchard here. fe) 
Joth he still rage? |Lxet Bigot. 
Pem. He is more patient 


‘han when you left him; even now he sung. 
P. Fen. O vanity of sickness! fierce extremes 
n their continuance will not feel themselves. 
Jeath, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 
eaves them invisible, and his siege 1S NOW 
.gainst the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
Vith many legions of strange fantasies, 
Vhich, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
‘onfound themselves. °T is strange that death should sing. 
am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 21 
Vho chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
.nd from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
Jis soul and body to their lasting rest. 
Sal. Be of good comfort, prince; for you are born 
‘o set a form upon that indigest 
Vhich he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 


Enter Attendants, axd BIGOT, carrying KING JOHN 
in a chatr. 


K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 
t would not out at windows nor at doors. 
“here is so hot a summer in my bosom, 30 
‘hat all my bowels crumble up to dust: 

am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Jpon a parchment, and against this fire 
Jo I shrink up. 

P.. Hens: How fares your majesty? 

K. John. Poison’d,—ill fare—dead, forsook, cast off: 
nd none of you will bid the winter come 
‘o thrust his icy fingers in my maw, 
Jor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
‘hrough my burn’d bosom, nor entreat the north 
‘9 make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 40 
nd comfort me with cold. I do not ask you much, 
beg cold comfort; and you are so strait 
nd so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P. Hen. O that there were some virtue in my tears, 
‘hat might relieve you! 

K. John. . The salt in them is hot. 
Vithin me is a hell; and there the poison 


» 
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Is as a fiend confined to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 


Enter the BASTARD. 


Bast. O, 1am scalded with my violent motion, 

And spleen of speed to see your majesty! 50 
kK. John, O cousin, thou art come to set mine eye: 

The tackle of my heart is crack’d and burn’d, 

And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 

Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 

And then all this thou seest is but a clod 

And module of confounded royalty. 

Last. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward, | 
Where heaven He knows how we shall answer him; 60 
For in a night the best part of my power, 

As I upon advantage did remove, 

Were in the Washes all unwarily 

Devoured by the unexpected flood. [ Zhe king dies. 
Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear. 

My liege! my lord! but now a king, now thus. 
P. Hen, Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 

What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is clay? 

Bast. Art thou gone so? I do but stay behind 70 

To do the office for thee of revenge, 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 

Now, now, you stars that move in your right spheres, 

Where be your powers? show now your mended faiths, 

And instantly return with me again, 

To push destruction and perpetual shame 

Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 

Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought; 

The Dauphin rages at our very heels, 80 

‘Sal. It seems you know not, then, so much as we: 

The Cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, 

Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin, 
And brings from him such offers of our peace — 
As we with honour and respect may take, 

With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, it-is in a manner done already; 
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“or many carriages he hath dispatch’d go 
[o the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
fo the disposing of the cardinal: 
Nith whom yourself, myself and other lords, 
f you think meet, this afternoon will post 
fo consummate this business happily. 
Bast. Let it be so: and you, my noble prince, 
Nith other princes that may best be spared, 
shall wait upon your father’s funeral. 
P. Hen. At Worcester must his body be interr’d; 
“or so he will’d it. 
Bast. Thither shall it then: 100 
\nd happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land! 
fo whom, with all submission, on my knee 
do bequeath my faithful services 
ind true subjection everlastingly. 
Sal. And the like tender of our love we make, 
fo rest without a spot for evermore. 
P. Hen. I have a kind soul that would give you thanks 
ind knows not how to do it but with tears. 
Bast. O, let us pay the time but needful woe, 110 
since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 
This England never did, nor never shall, 
jie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
3ut when it first did help to wound itself. _ 
Jow these her princes are come home again, 
~ome the three corners of the world in arms, 
nd we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
f England to itself do rest but true. [A xeunt. 
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NOTES. 


Act |.—Scene lI. 


1. Chatillon, to be pronounced as 
a quadrisyllable, Chatilion, as in 
line 30. 

1. would, here a principal verb, 
with the meaning of ‘wish’; not an 
auxiliary. 

1. France, the King of France; John 
speaks curtly. 

1. us. The royal we was first used 
in edicts either by King-John him- 
self or by his brother Richard I. 

3. in my behaviour, in the tone and 
manner I assume; Chatillon’s curt 
reply is to show John how the king 
of France would act if he had come 
in person. 

3, 4. majesty... majesty, a play on 
the two senses of the word; (1) a 
title of honour, as ‘Her Majesty 
the Queen’; (2) state magnificence. 


4. borrowed, belonging to another; 
usurped. 


6. embassy, ambassador's message. 


7. in right and true behalf, in 
support of Arthur’s lawful claim to 
the throne. 

9. Plantagenet, a name first as- 
sumed by Geoffrey, son of Fulk, 
Count of Anjou, father of Henry 
II. , in commemoration of the sprig 
of broom (Fr. plante de genét, Lat. 
planta genista) worn by him as a 
badge of humility when on a pil- 
grimage to Palestine. 

10. territories, feudal dependencies, 


11. Provinces in central France, held 
by the early kings of England. 

11. Poictiers, Poitou, a province 
which came into Henry II.’s pos- 
session on his marriage with Elinor, 
Countess of Anjou, John’s mother. 

16. disallow of, refuse to admit. 

17. control, constraint. 

18. enforce.. . forcibly, the play on 
the words emphasizes the high tone 


in which the ambassador addresses 
the king. 


19. here have we, my answer is. 


22. ‘To deliver an ultimatum is as 
far as I, an ambassador, can go.’ 


24-26. lightning... report... thun- 
der, ‘return to France with the 
speed of the lightning, for my army 
will follow you more closely than 
thunder attends the flash.’ 


26. Cannon, an anachronism: cannon 
were first used at the Battle of 
Cregy, two centuries later than 
John. 


28. sullen presage, dismal forewarn- 
ing. 

28. decay, destruction. 

29. conduct, escort. 


‘83. Elinor likens Constance to a fire- 


brand. 
34. upon, in support of. 
34, party, side, interest. 


35. whole, sound, safe. (0.E. hale, 
hearty.) 

36. arguments of love, friendly 
negotiations. 


87. manage, administration. 
88. arbitrate, decide. 


44, controversy, used in its tech- 
nical, legal sense of a dispute as to 
rights or claims: cf. plea, line 67. 


45. judged. In early times the king 
judged in person, and William the 
Conqueror held large courts of jus- 
tice to hear appeals from the barons’ 
courts; owing, however, to the fre- 
quent absence of the early kings on 
the Continent, a deputy, called the 
Justiciar, was appointed, who grad- 
ually came to exercise all the 

* judicial functions of the king. 

54. Coeur-de-lion, Richard I., John’s 
brother, 


55. what, who. 


oe 


_ put you o’er, refer you. 

trick, a slight but characteristic 
sxpression; in heraldry to trick is to 
lraw in outline. 

affecteth, is an imitation of, re- 
embles. 

composition, build. ‘Does not 
1is frame recall my son to your 
nind ?’ 

“I see he exactly resembles Rich- 
ird.— An additional interest is 
ent to the play by this resemblance 
ff the Bastard to Richard I. 
Throughout, the traditional cour- 
we and strength of Cceur-de-lion, 
is exemplified in the Bastard, are 
inely contrasted with John’s cowar- 
lice and vacillation. 


The thin sharp features of the 
rother are compared to the king’s 
half-face’ or profile on a coin. — 
‘he allusion to groats is an ana- 
hronism, inasmuch as they were 
irst coined in the reign of Edward 
II.; while groats stamped with the 
‘ing’s profile are not earlier than 
503, in the reign of Henry VII. 


half that face, half my father’s 
aCe. 

in, on. 

the emperor, Henry VI., sur- 
amed Asper, or the Sharp. 
touching that time, relating to 
he events of that time. 

on his death, not on his death- 
ed, but a phrase stronger than and 
nalogous to ‘on his oath’. 

good my liege. The order is 
ue to the analogy of such phrases 
s‘good my lord’, ‘good my lady’, 
here ‘my lord’,‘my lady’, came to 
e looked unon as one word, like 
1e French monsieur, madame. 
‘Will you not give effect to my 
tther’s will, which was to leave 
is property away from one whom 
e did not regard as his son?’ 


whether, a monosyllable. 


91. had’st thou rather be... 
ndto. ‘ Ofthe same family as your 
“other, so as to enjoy your land.’— 
1 Early English the present in- 
1itive was expressed by the in- 
ction -en, e.g. ‘to speak’ was 
eken. By Shakespeare's time this 
flected form had practically dis- 
ypeared, but the usage of the pre- 
sition ‘to’ with auxiliary verbs 
as not yet fixed: so that not only 
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do we meet with such phrases as 
‘you ought not walk’, ‘let to come’, 
in direct opposition to modern 
usage, but frequently, as in the 
passage under consideration, ‘the 
‘to’ is omitted and inserted in the 
same sentence. 


93. presence, more complimentary 
than ‘person’. 

94. an if, areduplicated form of ‘if’; 
the word an was originally and, a 
word of Scandinavian origin, mean- 
ing ‘if’; its meaning becoming ob- 
scure, ‘if’ was added for clearness’ 
sake. For the pleonasm or repeti- 
tion compare ‘for because’, ii. 1. 
569, and St. Matt. xxiv. 8, ‘But and 
if that evil servant shall say in his 
heart’. 

95. Sir Robert’s his, his shape which 
is also his father Sir Robert's; the 
Bastard says ‘I had his’, and then, 
pointing contemptuously at his 
brother, adds ‘Sir Robert’s his’. 


96. riding-rod, a switch or whip. 


98, 99. Again an anachronism. Ex- 
tremely thin silver coins, worth 3d., 
stamped with Queen Elizabeth’s 
profile with a rose behind the ear, 
were coined in 1561 and discon- 
tinued in 1582.—The brother’s face 
is so thin that, should he stick a 
rose behind his ear (a custom of 
Shakespeare’s time) he would irre- 
sistibly remind passers-by of the 
profile on these coins. 


100. to, in addition to, a common 
meaning in Elizabethan authors, 
now only retained in the adverb 
‘too’.—‘ And if, in addition to his 
shape, I were heir to all England.’ 


103. Nob, like Bob, a familiar diminu- 
tive of Robert. ‘No terms could 
induce me to be sucha poor creature 
as Sir Robert.’ 


105. bequeath, loosely for ‘give’. 


117. The defect in the metre of this 
line is to be explained by the action. 
King John, after saying ‘kneel 
thou down Philip’, would natur- 
ally pause as he dubbed him knight 
by striking him on the shoulder 
with his sword. 

129. many a many: ‘a’ is inserted 
before the numeral adjective to in- 
dicate that the objects enumerated 
are regarded collectively as one. 
Cf. our modern phrases, ‘a score’, 
‘a fo[u]rt{een]night’ 
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130. Joan, a country name, feminine 
of John (Fr. Jean, Jeanne). 


131. good den, good even, evening. 


131. God-a-mercy, fellow, a haughty 
reply, as from a superior to an in- 
ferior. 

134. ’tis: ‘it’ =toremember names, as 
if we had had ‘to remember’ and 
not ‘to forget’ in the preceding 
line. 


134. respective, considerate. 


135. your, colloquial, indefinitesense 
=that which you know of; so too 
‘your traveller’. 


135. conversion, either (1) change 
of rank, or better (2) conversation. 
—‘A man of rank cannot be sup- 
posed to trouble himself with every 
boor’s name, or to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with common people.’ 


136. tooth-pick. The use of this 
article was novel in Shakespeare’s 
time, and was the sign of a man 
who affected foreign ways. 

136. worship, a title given to those 
of social rank, such as a Justice 
of the Peace; so ‘ worshipful’, line 
151. 

136. mess, dinner. 


137. sufficed, satisfied.—Travellers’ 
tales, always a source of amuse- 
ment, were especially so in the 
aa ia times of Queen Eliza- 

eth. 


188. catechize, question, put his 
knowledge to the test. 


139. picked, spruce, refined, affected 
—a sense probably derived from 
the habit of wearing shoes with 
long picks or pykes, ¢.e. pointed 
shoes with toes of such extravagant 
length that they were in some cases 
fastened to the knee. 


139. man of countries, one who in 
his travels has seen many lands: 
‘my travelled fop’. The Bastard 
has an honest countryman’s usual 
impatience of foreign manners. 


142. Absey, i.e. A, B, C. These books 
consisted of a single sheet of vellum 
or paper with the alphabet printed 
on it, sometimes followed by a row 
of monosyllables and the Lord’s 
Prayer and Catechism. This was 
Set in a wooden frame with a han- 
dle, and faced with a thin sheet 
of transparent horn to protect it 
against the rough usage of children; 
from this latter fact such books 


obtained the name of horn-books 
They were common in Shakespeare 
time, and continued in use dow: 
to the time of George II. : 


146. The two disputants are so pune 
tiliously polite that they neve 
reach the main point. 


149. Pyrenean, Pyrenees. 5 
150. in conclusion so, this is all th 
result of their conversation. 


152. mounting, aspiring. 


153, 154. ‘He who has not some tast 
of courtly manners is no true so 
of the time, is quite behind th 
times.’ 

154. observation, not the knowledg 
gained by observation, but ‘ payin 
court to, giving personal attentio 
to’, a sense derived from the ver 
to observe. The Bastard is not no 
thinking of the traveller mentione 
above, but of how he shall get o 
in the world. 


155-162. ‘I am not only a bastard i 
fact, and must bear the bar siniste 
outwardly on my shield, but my it 
ward character too is a “‘ bastard t 
the time”, is unfitted for an age i 
which success can only be gaine 
by flattery and trickery. I will onl 
become acquainted with such pra 
tices myself so far as to guar 
against their use by others.’ 

156. device, an heraldic bearing.- 
The Bastard means that he wi 
henceforth bear a bar sinister, th 
well-known sign of illegitimacy, o 
his coat of arms. 


158. motion, impulse, tendency. 


160. which, 7.e. 
poison, 


165. ‘What woman can this be ridin 
post haste? Has she no husban 
to herald her approach by soundin 
ahorn?’, as post-boys used to doo 
nearing a town or village. 

165. James Gurney, notan historic: 
personage. 

170. Colbrand. Faulconbridge iron 
cally alludes to his brother as Co 
brand, a Danish giant of whom th 
tradition ran that he was ove 
thrown by Guy of Warwick befo1 
King Athelstane at Winchester. 


174. A polite form of dismissal. 


175. ‘Do notcall me Philip as if I wer 
amere sparrow like my brother. 
am Sir Richard Plantagenet now. 


to deliver swee 


at. | 


5. Philip, a common nickname for 
the sparrow, probably given to it 
Im imitation of its chirping note; 
cf. ‘Robin’ Redbreast, ‘J enny’ 
Wren. 
6. there’s. Passages in which a 
quasi-singular verb precedes a 
plural subject are very common in 
Shakespeare; the explanation is 
that when the subject is not yet 
mentioned, and is, as it were, un- 
settled, the third person singular 
is looked upon as the normal in- 
flexion. ; 
5. toys, idle rumours. 
l. ‘No, not a knave, a menial, but 
a knight now.’ 

The word knave (German Knabe, 
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boy) at first merely meant a boy, a 
male servant, but afterwards ac- 
quired its later sense of a dishonest 
person. Lady Faulconbridge uses 
the word in this later sense, but 
the Bastard affects to take it in its 
earlier sense to bring in an allusion 
to his new dignity. 


181. Basilisco, a character in an old 
play of Shakespeare’s time, Soliman 
and Perseda; a cowardly braggart 
who insists on his being called 
knight, and is beaten and called 
knave for his pains. 


182. What! an exclamation of im- 
patience. 


187. proper, well-made, strong. 


Act Il.—Scene I. 


This speech, together with that at 
ine 18, is in the early Folio editions 
9f Shakespeare given to the Dau- 
vhin, Lewis; but this is an obvious 
nisprint for King Philip; the Dau- 
jhin throughout this act takes 
juite a secondary position. 
Angiers, the capital of the duchy 
f Anjou, situated on the Maine, a 
ributary of the Loire. 

Austria. Shakespeare in this char- 
eter followed the plot of the old 
lay, disregarding historical accu- 
acy in three particulars: (1) Leo- 
old, Duke of Austria, by whom 
tichard I. was imprisoned in 1193, 
ied in 1195, that is, previously to 
he siege here recorded; (2) he was 
illed by a fall from his horse and 
ot by the hand of the Bastard; 
3) he did not kill Richard I., who 
211 by a weund from a crossbow 
hen besieging the castle of Chal- 
z, the stronghold of Viscount 
imoges, in Limousin in France. 
Ss we shall see in act iii., Shake- 
peare confuses Limoges with Aus- 
"ia. 

Arthur, the vocative of address. 
orerunner. Historically, Arthur 
as the grandson of Elinor, Rich- 
-d I.’s mother, and was therefore 
is nephew. 

ichard is in apposition to ‘ that 
‘eat forerunner’. 

hat, in accordance with Shake- 
earian usage, is used as the rela- 
ve pronoun in preference to who, 
cause it introduces an essential 
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characteristic; as here it brings in 
a personal touch, to show that it 
was the famous Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion who is meant. 


8. According to old chronicles, a lion 
was put to King Richard when in 
prison, but was slain by the king 
boldly thrusting his arm down the 
creature’s mouth and tearing out 
its heart. The legend probably 
grew out of his name ‘lion-hearted’, 
given to him on account of his 
reckless daring. 

7. importance, importunity, urgent 
request. 

8. spread his colours, unfurl his 
banner. 

10. unnatural, in his injustice to 
Arthur, who according to the play 
was his own kith and kin. 

13. the rather, the more willingly. 

18. give... life, put life in, hearten; 
a phrase used to get a verbal an- 
tithesis to death, line 12. 

14. shadowing, sheltering, protect- 
ing. 

14. wings of war, metaphorically 
for banners. 

16. unstained, pure. 

20. seal... . indenture. Of impor- 
tant contracts two copies were 
drawn up, one to be retained by 
either party: they were laid together 
and jagged tooth-like cuts (Lat. 
dens, dentis, a tooth) were made in 
the top, so that if either copy were 
challenged as a forgery, they could 
be laid together again and their 
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identity established. To be of legal 
value such documents required to 
be sealed. 


23. white-faced, an allusion to the 
chalk cliffs of the §.E. coast, with 
which foreigners were chiefly ac- 
quainted. 


24-27. The cliffs are considered as 
(1) flinging back the onrushing 
waves, (2) as caging the inhabitants 
in from foreign enemies; then the 
idea of defence is suddenly trans- 
ferred from the cliffs to the ocean, 
the ‘silver streak’, which is likened 
to a hedge and a bulwark. 


25. coops, confines. 


27. secure, as often in Shakespeare, 
retains its early Latin meaning of 
‘free from care, confident’ (Lat. 
s[inJe, without, and cura, care). 

28. purposes, plots. Some see here 
an allusion to the threatened attack 
from Spain in 1596, after the Ar- 
mada, and thereon base an argu- 
ment as to the date of the play; 
see the Introduction. 


23-30. shore, England, bulwark, 
corner, are all nouns in apposition, 
nominative to salute. 


84. more requital, greater return, 
reward. 


87. bent, aimed, directed; a term 
proper to archery, but retained 
when artillery was introduced. In 
a similar manner we talk of steam- 
ships ‘ sailing’ from a port. 

388. brows. The battlements of the 
city are likened to eyebrows, just 
as the gates, line 205, to eyes. 


39. chiefest. This is akin to a double 
superlative, since the very meaning 
of ‘chief’ expresses the superlative 
degree. 

39. discipline, military training, ex- 
perience. 

40. The word plots has the sense of 
either ‘plans’ or ‘portions of 
ground’. The line therefore may 
mean (1) select the plans most 
likely to be successful, or better 
(2) pick out the positions most 
favourable for attack. 

40. cull, pick, choose (Fr. cweillir, to 
gather). 

43. but we will, rather than not. 
But (O.E. bi-uten) is a contraction 
for by-out, and its primary meaning 
1s except or excepting. From this 
radical meaning a little thought 
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will discover how it attains to its 
different uses. Here it rathermeans 
‘unless’. 

44. embassy, message sent by an 
ambassador. . 

45. unadvised, inconsiderately,rash- 
ly—to be taken as an example of 
an adjective used adverbially ra- 
ther than as a participle (‘being 
unadvised ’). 4 

46. ‘Chatillon may have obtained by 


negotiation an acknowledgment of 
the claims we are enforcing by 
ATMS... pap aetery 


49. indirectly, unrighteously, wick- 
edly. ; : 


50. upon your wish, at the moment 
of wishing. . 

52. England, i.e. the king, as often. | 

53. coldly, calmly. 

58. whose, during whose. 


59. legions, strictly a Roman body 
of infantry from 3000 to 6000 strong, 
but here used generally for mili- 
tary forces. 

59. all as soon, quite as soon. 


60. expedient, quick, expeditious. 
‘He is making forced marches to 
Angiers.’ 

62. with him along. Note the order. 


68. Ate. The Greeks personified 
Mischief or Discord as a goddess, 
Até. 

64. niece, used here loosely for grand. 
daughter. Blanch was the daugh 
ter of John’s sister Elinor anc 
Alphonso VIII., King of Castile. 


66. unsettled humours, an instance 
of metonymy, or substitution of the 
name of one thing for that of an 
other to which it bears a close re 
lation; ‘men of an unsettled dispo 
sition, restless spirits’; cf. ‘blood’ 
line 447, 

67. inconsiderate, reckless; volun 
taries, volunteers. 

68. ‘In feature they are effeminate 
girl-like, but in fighting they hav 
the courage and temper of dragons. 
—The spleen was supposed to be 
the seat of the angry passions. 

70, 71. ‘They have sold their estate: 
to buy armour, hoping to win a nev 
fortune in France.’ 

72. choice, picked body. 

73. bottoms, vessels. _ 

73. waft, wafted, driven along by th 
wind.—This is the form of both th 


c. 1. | 


past tense and past participle in 
Shakespeare. 

5. scath, injury. (O.E. sceatha, an 
enemy.) 

§. churlish, rude, rough (0.E. ceorl, 
a countryman, boor). 


7. circumstance, detailed descrip- 
tion. 

3. parley, negotiate. (Fr. parler 
to speak.) e Z is a ‘ 
J. expedition, promptness on the 
part of John. 7. 

2. with occasion, as circumstances 
require. 

5. lineal, due to us as the rightful 
heir. 


7. whiles, while: an adverbial use 
of the genitive of O.E. hwil, time. 


7. correct, punish. ‘I do not come 
with hostile purpose, if the king 
will admit my claims: if not, he 
will be the peace-breaker, and I 
shall deem it a holy work to chas- 
tise him.’ 

-938. ‘To obtain peace you must 
send your forces back to England. I 
am not at war with the true King of 
England, Arthur; on the contrary, 
I am, in supporting him, doing 
what you should do.’ There is a 
play throughout on the two senses 
of the word England, France, the 
king, and the country. 


. under-wrought, dispossessed by 
unfair means. 


. his is the old genitive of 7 as 
well as he, and is therefore often 
used where we should say ‘its’. 


. abstract, large, are examples of 
adjectives used for nouns. An ab- 
stract is that which contains the 
chief points of anything more de- 
tailed or extensive. 


0. brief (Fr. bref, short, Lat. breve), 
a short writing, summary, or epl- 
tome, containing only essential 
facts. Observe that draw, brief, 
abstract, articles are all legal terms. 
—‘ Arthur, small though he now is, 
will some day be as big as his father 
Geffrey, and already resembles him 
in all his chief features, just asa 
summary may contain the main 
points of a big volume.’ 


5. temples, brow. 
§. owe, OWN. 
3. o’ermasterest, takest by force. 
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107, 108. ‘Who gave you a right to 
frame a list of questions, each of 
which I am bound to answer?’ 


108. articles, the particulars of a 
charge or indictment. 

109. supernal, dwelling above, 
Formed from the Lat. super, above, 
on the analogy of ‘infernal’. 


110. ‘In the breast of every powerful 
prince.’ 

111. blots, blemishes. ‘The weak 
points in your claim to the throne.’ 


112. impeach, charge formally. 


113. chastise has the accent on the 
first syllable. 

116. excuse, ‘pardon me’. 

120. check, a metaphor from Chess, 
in which the Queen is the most 
powerful piece on the board, and 
therefore most able to check or con- 
trol the King. Since the Queen 
in Chess only obtained her wide 
powers about the beginning of the 
16th century, Shakespeare is as 
usual thinking of his own time 
rather than that of the play. 

121. According to the play, Austria 
is the murderer of Richard I., the 
Bastard’s father; naturally then, 
the Bastard is throughout his bitter 
enemy, and here seizes the oppor- 
tunity to insult him by likening 
him to a menial—a common crier 
or usher in a court of law. 

123. an a’, if he; a’ is a provincial 
corruption of ‘he’. 

123. hide. Austriacomes on thestage 
wearing a lion’s skin, in accordance 
with the popular tradition that he, 
after killing Richard, assumed the 
skin which Coeur-de-lion wore as a 
trophy of his adventure with the 
lion. 

124. proverb. A Latin proverb well 
known in Shakespeare’s time was 
‘Mortuo leoni et lepores insultant’, 
‘Even hares insult a lion when he 
is dead’.—To pluck by the beard 
was a mark of contempt. 

126. smoke, to beat or curry hides. 

128. he, Richard I. 

130. him, Austria. 

130. sightly, appropriately. 

131. Alcides, another name for Her- 

cules, the hero in Greek mythology 

famous for his valour and physical 


strength; among the feats per- 
formed by him was the killing of 
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the Nemean lion, or lion which 
abode at Lake Nemea in Greece. 


131. shows. The Folio editions read 
Shoes, an obvious error. The com- 
parison is much less perfect, and 
there would be no point in an ass 
wearing Hercules’ shoes. Perhaps 
the error arose from a confusion of 
the two proverbs, ‘Hercules’ shoe 
won't fit a child’s foot’, and ‘ The 
lion’s skin goes ill upon the ass’. 

184. cracker, boaster; a pun on crack 
in the preceding line. 

134. deafs, deafens. 


135. abundance of superfluous 
breath, quantity of unnecessary 
words, 

136. Philip, in the Folios misprinted 
Lewis, as in lines 1, 18. 


136. straight, straightway, at once. 
137. conference, debate, discussion. 


138. very sum, true extent of our 
demands. 

146. grandam, grand-dame, grand- 
mother, 

147, 148. it, an older form of its. 
Constance derisively uses the lan- 
guage of nurses to children.—The 
foot wanting in the metre may have 
been filled up with a bitter laugh. 


150. good my mother. For the order 
see note oni. 1. 83. 


152. coil, trouble, disturbance. 


153. she hardly makes sense; per- 
haps we should read he. 


154. whether, pronounced as a mono- 
syllable. 


156. draws, singular verb with plural 
subject. ‘The fact of his being 
wronged.’ 

156. draws, &c. Arthur's tears by 
an obvious poetical metaphor are 
likened by his mother to pearls, as 
below to crystal beads. 


157. ‘God shall accept his tears as a 
lawyer a fee, to lend a favourable 
ear to his cause.’ To our modern 
ears it sounds strange to talk of a 
Judge as dispensing justice in re- 
turn for a bribe. But the impeach- 
ment and condemnation of Lord 
Bacon are a proof that in Shake- 
speare’s time judges were not so 
nice, and that public opinion did 
not condemn the practice so se- 
verely, as now. 


158. beads, no doubt an allusion to 


163. dominations, territories. 
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the rosary or necklace of beads 
used by Roman Catholics in saying 
and counting their prayers. 


165. infortunate, unfortunate. 

166. visited, the allusion is to Exodus 
xx. 5. 

166. ‘in, ons) a 

167. canon, decree. 


170. Bedlam, a corruption of Beth- 
lehem, a religious house in London 
dedicated to St. Mary of Bethle- 
hem, afterwards converted into a 
madhouse. Here it means a lunatic. 

171. he, John. 


171-177. ‘God has made her sin and 
herself to be a plague to this dis- 
tant child; who is punished for her, 
and with the punishment she 
merits. God has made her sin to 
be an injury to Arthur, and her 
injurious deeds to be the execu- 
tioner to punish her sin: all which 
(her former sin and her present 
wrong-doings) are punished in this 
child’s person.’ Elinor had been 
divorced from her first husband, 
Louis VII. of France. 


177. A gesture of disgust would fill 
up the metre of the line. 

178. unadvised, rash. 

179. bars the title, blocks Arthur’s 
right by lineage. 

180. Constance is of course punning. 
on the senses of will (1) determina- 
tion, resolution, (2) legal document. 

188, 184. ‘ This repeated jangling and 
discord is quite out of place at a 
court.’ : 

184. cry aim, a term borrowed from 
archery, from the by-standers cry- 
ing ‘aim’ to encourage the com- 
petitors. 

188. warned, summoned. 


192. gentle parle, peaceful, friendly 
conference (Fr. parole). 


194. advanced, raised. 

195. prospect, view. 

196. endamagement, harm, injury. 

197. cannons. Ini. 1. 26, and ii. 1. 
37, Shakespeare uses cannon as the 
plural. 

202. The gates are metaphorically 
called eyes, hence the term winking 
for ‘closed’; the metaphor is car- 


ried on by. the words sleeping and 
beds. 


ic. 1.] 


)4. doth is attracted to the singular 
Owing to ‘waist’ coming just before. 


J5. Ordinance is now restricted to 
mean that which is ordained by 
law; but Shakespeare used this 
form for ordnance (cannon) when 
the metre so required. 

17. dishabited, dislodged. 

0. expedient, quick, hasty. 

2. cheeks, 7.e. the walls. 


3. ‘The French, taken by surprise, 
are forced to parley with you; and 
instead of doing as they intended— 
shake your walls with their cannon 
as violently as ague shakes its vic- 
tims—-they try to attain their object 
by sending messages intended to 
deceive and spread disloyal con- 
fusion among you. Believe them 
not, but admit me within, your 
king who is quite worn out by the 
strain of a forced march, and 
asks for shelter.’ In forwearied, 
‘wearied out’, for has an inten- 
sive force. 

2. said, spoken. 

3. protection, a quadrisyllable. 

4. divinely, religiously, sacredly. 


5. He is holding Arthur by the 
aand. 

3. trodden...tread. The repeti- 
ion is merely rhetorical, to add 
orce to his remarks. 

234. ‘I am at variance with you, 
10t for my own ends, but in execu- 
ion of the oath I have sworn, to 
protect my much-wronged ward.’ 

. Owes, OWNS. 

. aspect, accented on the second 
yllable. 

. hath, singular verb with plural 
ubject, owing to ‘bear’ coming in 
etween the subject and the verb; 
r perhaps ‘our arms’ =our being 
n arms. 

. offence, means of injuring. 

, 239. i.e. the loaded cannon shall 
e discharged harmlessly in the air. 
_ invulnerable, that cannot be 
rounded or damaged. 

_ unvexed retire, unmolested re- 
reat. Vex in Shakespeare’s day 
ras not used of any trifling an- 
oyance, but had a much stronger 
2nse = our ‘harass’. 

_ all, quite: an adverb qualifying 
nbruised. 
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243. spout, pour out. 

245. fondly, foolishly. The M.E. 
fond, fonn-ed is past part. of fon- 
nen, to play the fool, from fon, 
Sonne, a fool. 

245. pass, pass by, decline. 

246. rondure, circuit, enclosure. 

248. discipline, military training. 

249. harboured, sheltered. 

250. ‘Wil! you give your allegiance 
to Arthur, on whose part we have 
claimed it?’ Which = in which. 

253. possession, four syllables. 

259. rammed up, barricaded. 

264. bloods, men of spirit. 

266. compound, settle, agree. 

270. fleet, flit, pass rapidly away. 

272. chevaliers, knights, horsemen. 

273. swinged, whipped. The story 
how St. George, the patron saint of 
England, slew a mighty dragon, is 
well known. Hence ‘St. George 
and the Dragon’ is a common sign 
of English inns, 

274. on his horse back, we should 
now say ‘on horseback’, or ‘on his 
horse’s back’. Shakespeare either 
combined the two phrases, or 
wished to avoid the repetition of 
the s in ‘horse’s’. 

275. fence, skill in using the sword. 

278. monster, a lion with a head like 
an ox would be a strange freak of 
nature. 

281. in best appointment, to the 
best advantage. 

282. ‘To take up the strongest posi- 
tion the ground allows.’ 

284. Excursions, hasty movements 
of bodies of men from one place-to 
another, to represent on the stage 
the quick and changing movements 
of a battle. 

287. the hand of France, French 
assistance. 

294. who refers to the French. 

299. commander, master, victor. 

299. malicious, full of hatred. 

801. gilt, reddened, stained. 

302, 303. ‘No feather stuck in any 
English knight’s helmet has been 
removed by a French lance.’ 

304. colours, regimental banners. 

308. dyed...dying. An obvious play 
on the double meaning of this word. 
—One of the savage practices cf 
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the chase was for all to stain their 
hands with the blood of the deer 
as a trophy. ; 

310. might, could; originally the 
past tense of may, and so this was 
the original sense. 

811. retire, retreat. 

313. censured, judged. ‘The equal- 
ity of the two armies is evident: 
both are alike; the best judges 
cannot see any variation from the 
equality.’ 

317. greatest, greater. 

320. John likens his right to a river. 
Philip may as well attempt to stop 
a river by damming it as oppose 
John in his rightful claim. 

322. his, its: so line 324. 

325. ocean, three syllables. 

329. climate, region of the sky. 

330. just-borne, justly borne. 


333. scroll, list.—Philip declares he 
will figure among the killed before 
he will admit John’s claim. 


335. tower, to rise: a term used of 
the ascent of a hawk. / 


337. chaps, jaws—a word never used 
in the singular. 

339. mousing, tearing, as a cat does 
a mouse; a humorous image in a 
speech full of swelling phrases. 

340. undetermined differences, un- 
settled disputes. 

341. fronts, brows, faces. ‘Why do 
these kings stand with this look of 
wonder on their countenance?’ 

342. To cry ‘havoc’ was to intimate 
that no quarter would be given: a 
phrase derived from the sport of 
hawking (0.E. hafoc, a hawk). Cf. 
‘tower, line 335. 

343. potents, potentates, monarchs. 

344. ‘Let one side obtain a lasting 
peace by the destruction of the 
other.’ 

346. yet, as yet. 


350. ‘Here I am, the king in person, 
in actual possession of the royal 
authority, and not represented by 
a deputy, as is Arthur by Philip.’ 

353. ‘We are ruled at present by a 
monarch greater than either of you 
—by Fear; and until we know for 
certain which is king, we admit 
neither.’ 


356. of, by. 
358. scroyles, scabby fellows. Fr. 


Sat tenl 


[Act I. 
écrouelles, those afflicted with sero- 
fula or king’s evil. 7 


858. flout, mock. A j 
359. securely, carelessly, without 
fear. * 


j 
361. industrious, laborious. ‘ Your 
toils only afford them amtisement 
The similitude of a theatre is 
carried on by the words scenes and 
acts. ; 
363. mutines, mutineers.—It is re- 
corded that when Titus, the Roman 
general, was besieging Jerusalem 
just before its final capture, the 
spirit of faction ran so high among 
the Jews that the contending parties 
alternately fought each other, and 
combined to repel their foreigr 
assailants. : 
368. soul-fearing, soul-affrighting. 
Here fear is used in its old active 
sense. 


368. brawled down. Shakespear: 
may have had in mind the fall o 
the walls of Jericho at the blast o 
the priests’ trumpets, and the shou 
of the Israelites, Joshua vi. 20. 

869. flinty ribs, 7.e. the stone walls, 

870. jades, formerly used in the mas 
culine 'as well as the feminine 
originally it meant a vicious horse 

871, 372. Until their walls be destroye 
and their city desolate, and they b 
as unprotected as the air. 

872. The air is called vulgar becaus 
it is common to the use of all me 
(Lat. vulgus, the multitude, th 
people). . 

377. minion, favourite (Fr. mignor 
a darling). 

878. in favour, as a favour. 

881. ‘Does not it strike you as th 
policy you should pursue?’ 

383. knit, combine. 

385. who shall, 7.e. to decide wh 
shall. 

385. it, Angiers. 

386. An if: for the reduplicated forn 
see on i. 1. 94. 

387. peevish, fractious, waywarc 
‘being is to be pronounced as or 
syllable. 

889. saucy, insolent. 

391. pell-mell, confusedly, Fr. pél 
méle. 

396. their, as if ‘cannon’, not thw 
der, had been the antecedent. 


¢, 1.] 


6. drift of bullets, hail of bullets. 


97. discipline, strategy.—The Bas- 
tard is speaking to himself until he 
calls out, ‘Come, away, away!’ 


10. vouchsafe, grant. 
01. shall, will. 
02. win you, win for you. 


5. persever, is here, as usually in 
Shakespeare, accented on the sec- 
ond syliable. 

%6. ‘You have our permission to 
continue; we are ready to hear 
your proposal.’ 


17. Blanch was the daughter of Al- 

phonso IX., King of Castile, and of 
Eleanor, King John’s sister. At 
this time she was but fifteen years 
old, and her marriage with the 
Dauphin took place in the abrupt 
manner here described. 


99. Dauphin. The province of 
Dauphiné in France was in 1349 
bequeathed by the Counts of Vienne 
to Philip de Valois, King of France, 
on condition that the eldest son of 
the French king should always hold 
the title Dauphin de Viennois. 
Since 1830 the title has been dis- 
continued. In a similar. manner 
the heir to the British throne is 
styled Prince of Wales. 


10. lusty, vigorous. 
12. zealous, in the cause of religion. 


14. match of birth, a high-born 
bride. 
15. bound, inclose, contain. 


15. than Lady Blanch, than Lady 
Blanch’s. Cf. line 470. 

ig. complete of, full of those quali- 
ties. ‘If he has not all these vir- 
tues to perfection, he cannot be like 
her; for she has them all, without 
doubt.’ 
19, 420. The play on ‘want’ is highly 
characteristic of the style in which 
this tragedy is written.—‘ If such 
perfection can be said to lack any- 
thing, we should say that all she 
lacks is such a husband as the 
Dauphin.’ 

5. The course of their two lives is 
to be as smooth as the perfect har- 
mony of two rivers which join and 
flow for the rest of their course as 
one. The two kings are to gently 
guide them as the banks (shores) 
direct the course of a river. 
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429. princes, z.e. the prince and prin- 
cess. 

431. match, the pun here is obvious; 
the match or betrothal is to gain 
the allegiance of Angiers more 
easily than could the firing of artil- 
lery—which in early times was ex- 
ploded by applying a lighted match 
to the touch-hole. 


432. spleen, wrath, fury. 

433. ope, open. 

437. free from motion, immovable. 
438. mortal, death-dealing. 


438. peremptory, ‘firmly-resolved’: 
accented on the last syllable but 
one. 

439. stay, check; but since a ‘stay’ 
cannot ‘shake’ anything, the read- 
ing flaw, a gust of wind, has been 
suggested. 

440. This is probably an allusion to 
the traditional ‘make-up’ of the 
character of Death in the old 
miracle-plays, which were dramatic 
representations of Bible - scenes, 
very popular before the Reforma- 
tion. In these representations the. 
characters were comparatively few, 
and each had its traditional get-up, 
weapons, dress, &c. Allusions to 
these characters are frequent in 
Shakespeare. 

445, The citizen is of so fiery a nature 
that the Bastard humorously sug- 
gests his father must have been a 
gunner. 

446. bounce, the bang or report of a 
gun. 


- 447, bastinado, beating; Italian bas- 


tinado, a blow with a bastone or 
cudgel (Fr. bdton). 

449. buffets, boxes. 

450. Zounds, i.e. ’Swounds, God’s 
wounds, a common oath before 
England became Protestant. 

451. ‘Since I was an infant just be- 
ginning to speak.’ 

452. list, listen. 

452. conjunction, union of the two 
lines, match. 

455. unsured assurance, insecure 
hold. 

456. ripe, ripen. —‘The favour of 
France will enable Arthur, young 
as he is now, to grow up a power- 
ful rival to you; just as a bloom by 
the sun’s aid changes into fruit.’ 
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460. capable of this ambition, in- 
clined to receive the high alliance 
proffered 

461-463. J 
weakened their desire to destroy 
them; take heed lest they again 
become firmly resolved to destroy 
Angiers.’ 

462. remorse merely means compas- 
sion, without the idea of regret for 
past wrong-doing. 

465. treaty, offer, terms. 

470. equal with a queen, equally 
with a queen’s. 

474. liable, belonging. 

476. promotions, advancement: a 
quadrisyllable. 

477. as, as much as. 


478. holds hand with, rivals. 


480. Lewis speaks as would a court 
gallant of Shakespeare’s time; the 
meaningless repetition wonder— 
wondrous niracle, the allusion to 
his mistress’ eye, the pun son—sun, 
and the carefully turned conceit 
or phrase to express his admiration 
(485, 486) are all in the style of 
Lyly’s Huphues, a book taken for 
a model of style by the fashionable 
society of Queen Elizabeth’s court; 
from this book we get the term 
Euphuistic, meaning affected, over- 
refined. 

482. shadow, image, reflexion. 

486. infixed, imprinted. 

487. table, tablet, picture. 


488. The Bastard, much disgusted at 
this insincere word-straining, seizes 
on the word drawn, and brings in 
an allusion to themode of execution 
by which traitors were punished: 
they were first hung; their bowels 
were then drawn out, and their 
bodies cut into four quarters, which 
were exposed on spikes to the public 
gaze. 

490. quartered is a play on the 
senses of being cut into quarters, 
and taking up one’s quarters. 

493. lout, clumsy fellow. 


495. makes him like, is pleasing to 
him. 

497. it is redundant, the object to 
translate being that anything; ow- 
ing to the relative clause interven- 
ing, the object is gathered up by it. 

495-501. ‘If my uncle sees any good 
qualities in you I will consent: or, 


Pity for the citizens has . 


[Act 1, 


to speak more graciously, T will 
love you.’ s 
501. worthy, worthy of. — 
503. churlish, grudging, sparing of 
praise. 4 
505. King John has by néw deter-— 
mined to adopt his mother’s advice, 
and with an artificial ring of pleas-— 
antry addresses them as “these 
young ones’. a 
506. still, always. 
q 


509. The false note in the Dauphin’s 
protestations, and the quick way 
John closes on his acceptance mark 
the hollowness of the whole trans: 
action. j 

511. Volquessen, a part of Nor- 
mandy, now the Vexin; its capital 
was Rouen. q 

514. the mark was worth 13s. 4d. 

517. likes, pleases.—To join hands 
and kiss were both parts of the 
ceremony of betrothal. 


518, 519. well assured, quite sure: 
first assured, first betrothed. 


521. ‘Admit the two kings you have 
reconciled.’ 


522. presently, immediately. 


¥ 
c 


525. match is the object to inter-. 
rupted, the subject to which is her 


presence. 
{ 


528. passionate,sorrowful, suffering: 
passion originally merely meant 
‘suffering’, a sense retained in the 
phrase our Lord’s Passion. 

531. content, satisfy. 

539-542. ‘If we do not give her all 
she wants she will at least have no 
reason to cry out.’ : ' 

544, pomp, ceremony. 

545. composition, compact. 


550. rounded, whispered. 
runian, 

551. with, by. } 

552. broker...breaks. Despite the 
pun, the word broker, an agent, 
middleman, is not etymologically 
connected with ‘to break’. 

555. tickling Commodity, flattering 
self-interest. 

556. An elaborate metaphor drawn 
from the game of bowls. A bowl, 
at first perfectly shaped and evenly 
weighted (peised), is made to run 
to one side by the introduction of a 
small quantity of lead into what is 


0. E. 


, III. Se. 1.] 


alled the eye of the bowl: this 
sndency to go to one side was the 
as Of the bowl. 


_indifferency, so the Prayer-book 
truly and indifferently administer 
istice.’—‘So human nature would 
> naturally inclined torun straight, 
» act fairly, if it were not biassed 
od made to lean to one side by 
if-interest, which makes us for- 
ike impartiality.’ 

determined aid, the help he 
ad decided to lend. 


for means because, and the phrase 
, redundant like ‘an if’ ‘or ere’, 
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so line 572 for=because: cf. Gene- 
sis xxii. 16, ‘for because thou hast 
done this thing’. 

570. clutch, shut close. 

571. angel, a gold coin worth ten 
shillings, so called from being 
stamped with a figure of the arch- 
angel Michael slaying the dragon: 
puns and plays on the word are 
very frequent; here the angels 
‘salute’ his palm. 

572. unattempted, unbribed. 

574. whiles, while. 

578. upon commodity, for motives 
of self-interest. 


Act Ill.—Scene I. 


1 the interval between the Acts, 
d Salisbury, in obedience to King 
n’s command (ii. 1. 538), has 
uainted Constance with the new 
ction affairs have taken. She 
tunned with the news; the per- 
of her allies, her helplessness, 
the unprotected state of her 
drive her almost to madness. 
refuses to believe her informant, 
loads him with abuse. In tragic 
rgy and pathos the scene is only 
rior to that between Arthur and 
bert. 
well advised, cautious, deliber- 
Ee: 
‘Your assurance is only the empty 
reath of a mere mortal, liable to 
pr. 
capable of, liable to. 
subject is accented on the last 
yllable. 


‘My nerves are so shaken I can- ° 


ot quiet them.’ 

shaking of. Shaking being a 
erund or verbal noun, and not a 
articiple, requires of. 
lamentable rheum, tears shed in 
ity. 

his, its. 

28, ‘My words are as true as I 
elieve you think your allies, 
rance and Austria, are false, who 
41] soon show only too clearly how 
‘ue my words are.’ 

39 ‘Let my sorrow kill me, that 
1us I may forget. it.’ Which is 
1 Elizabethan English frequently 
sed of persons: cf. ‘Our Father 
hich art in heaven’. 


36. brook, endure. 

40. heinous, criminal, unpardonable. 

42. content, contented, pacified. 

43. grim, ill-favoured. 

45. blots, blemishes, patches. 

45. sightless, unsightly, hideous. 

46. swart, swarthy, dusky. 

46. prodigious, monstrous, unna- 

ural, inhuman, as is a prodigy or 
freak of nature. 

47. mole, a spot or mark in the 
flesh, with hairs issuing (0.E. md, 
mael). 

52. Nature gave him his beauty, For- 
tune his rank. 

55. corrupted, turned traitor. 

56,57. ‘Has by bribes induced Philip 
to trample on all the consideration 
due to your rank.’ 

58. forsworn, perjured, false to his 
oath. ’ 

59. envenom, poison. 


61. under-bear, support, undergo. 


62. may, must. 


64. ‘I will school myself to bear my 
sorrow with spirit.’ 

66. state here serves the double mean- 
ing of condition and court-assembly. 

63-70. Constance is speaking in a 
frenzy, and her words are therefore 
disconnected; she, however, clearly 
intimates (1) that her grief is so 
heavy as to bow her to the earth, 
(2) but that nevertheless she is not 
so broken in spirit as to humbly 
wait on the kings; they must come 
to her. 
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74. Alchemy was the fabulous process | 


of turning common things into 
gold. In the Middle Ages, and 
indeed in Shakespeare’s time, such 
a process was considered not im- 
possible; but here of course the 
allusion is only a figure of speech. 
The Sun, the ‘eye’ of heaven, bathes 
the bare clods of earth with its light, 
and makes them appear like gold. 


77. ‘As each year comes round, the 
anniversary of this wedding shall 
be kept as a holiday.’ 


79. Constance’s quibble turns on the 
original meaning of the word ‘holi- 
day’, t.e. a day set apart by the 
Church as holy, on which no work 
was to be done. 


82. high tides, festivals; these were, 
in calendars, printed in red ink 
(hence golden letters), ordinary days 
in black. 


85. but, except. 


86. no bargains break, 7.e. let no 
bargains break.—The calendars of 
Shakespeare’s time were marked 
with lucky and unlucky days for 
bargains. 

91. ‘Have I not given my royal word 
as a pledge that I will see you 
righted?’ 

92. ‘I was deceived in trusting to 
your king’s oath; temptation has 
tried you as the touchstone tests 
gold, and has proved your word 
valueless.’ 


95, 96. ‘You are now embracing the 
very men you brought your armed 
forces to kill.’ 

98. amity, friendship. 


98. painted, still as a painted picture, 
in contrast to the action and move- 
ment of war. 


99. “You have combined to wrong 
me.’ 

100. Constance turns against Philip 
the very appeal to heaven he made 
in ii, 1. 110, 111, where he claimed 
to be carrying into execution 
Heaven's decree. 

102. In classical mythology the Hours 
were looked upon as personal be- 


ings, who by their agency brought, 


the day to a close; so Milton, ‘Call 
on the lazy, leaden-stepping Hours’. 
107. Shakespeare, following the old 
play, confuses the Viscount of 
Limoges (in besieging whose castle 
of Chaluz in 1199 Richard I. met 


[Act IT 


his death) with the Duke of Austris 
see the Introduction. ; 
108. bloody spoil, the lion’s —_ 
is wearing. b 
112. humorous ladyship, fickle Fe 
% 


tune. 
114. soothest up, flatterest. 


115. ramping is an epithet sugges 
by the lion’s skin; in the sense 
tearing or pawing, ramping orram 
ant is the proper heraldic term : 
the lion. ‘ ’ 

116. upon my party, in my behalf. 

119. stars, fate, luck; it was su 
posed that the particular constel 
tions shining at the time of men 
birth affected their future throug 
out life for good or ill. q 


120. fall over, desert. q 
121. doff, i.e. do-off, take off, as de 
= do-on. 4 


122. calf's-skin. The Fool in Mut 
mery always appeared on the sta 
wearing a calf or cow’s skin; s 
note to ii. 1. 440. 

122. recreant, cowardly. Austria 
not only a coward but a fool, ai 
therefore should wear the emble 
of foolery, not a lion’s skin, t 
emblem of courage. 3 

128. To realize the immense influen 
the Pope then had over the coune 
of nations, we must remember th 
duly accredited legates were to 
found at every court in Europe, ai 
that the Papacy was at this peri 
ruled by one of the most able ai 
powerful of the Popes—the famo 
Innocent III., who did so mu 
to extend its temporal dominio1 
Pandulph’s name appears in Mag 
Charta. 


129. anointed, an allusion to t 
consecrating and anointing of kir 
at their coronation, a ceremon 
probably in imitation of the anoit 
ing of Saul by the prophet Samu 


129. deputies of heaven, 7.e. theyr 
by right divine. The theory of t 
time was that power over spiriti 
matters was delegated by God 
the Pope, over temporal matters 
kings. 

135. spurn, kick. 


140. earthy, earthly. ‘What cla 
has any man to force a king w 
rules by divine right to answer ] 
questions?’ 


= a 


. charge me to an answer, de- 
nand a reply of me. 


’. tithe or toll, levy tithes (a tenth 
art of all produce) or taxes: an 
xxample of nouns being used as 
rerbs. 

3. supreme is accented on the first 
syllable. 


y, 150. ‘I will be answerable for 
ny conduct as a sovereign to God 
alone.’ 

2, all reverence set apart, omit- 
hing the reverential style of address 
usually accorded him. 


3. grossly, blindly, foolishly. 


7. An allusion to the open sale of 
yardons, afterwards one of Luther's 
eaviest charges against the Papacy. 


3. dross, the scum which rises 
when metals are melted: thus, re- 
fuse, rubbish. 


9, 160. The pardon is corrupted, in- 
asmuch as the mere fact of pur- 
chase shows that the Pope as God’s 
representative abuses his office by 
allowing himself to be bribed, and 
thus destroys all hope of himself 
receiving the pardon he professes 
to ensure to others. 


2. ‘By paying for these pardons 
you are merely fostering the evil.’ 


6. excommunicate. Many words 
formed from Latin participles in 
-atus take this form instead of the 
English participial ending -a‘ed. 

9. meritorious, praiseworthy. 


0. canonized, put on the canon or 
register of saints. In Shakespeare 
the accent is always on the second 
syllable. 

3 room...Rome. The pun would 
have been more obvious to an Eliza- 
bethan audience than it is to us, 
Rome being formerly pronounced 
room. 

4. ‘Sanction my bitter curses by 
saying ‘‘so be it”. No one who has 
not received such wrongs as I have 
can curse him as he deserves.’ 


9. ‘If the law cannot right me, it 
has no title to prevent my doing 
wrong.’ 

1. Technically the king is the head 
of the law; if then he who holds 
the kingdom is not rightfully king, 
law is polluted at its very source, 
and becomes ‘ perfect wrong’. 
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189. Constance ironically adjures the 
Devil to look after his interests. 
191. Austria has speedily seen which 
is the winning side, and has already 
made up his mind to turn his coat 

again. 


a07, “By obeying the Cardinal you 


avoid excommunication, and lose 
only the fickle friendship of Eng- 
land; choose the safer course.’ 

203. ‘Constance is not saying what 
she really thinks, but what her 
self-interest dictates.’ 

205. only... but. One of these words 
is redundant; we have probably a 
confusion of two constructions: 
(1) does not live except (but) by the 
death (cf. the Fr. ne... que), and (2) 
only lives by the death. 

204-209. ‘If you admit my helpless- 
ness, which has only arisen through 
the faithlessness of my allies, you 
also admit that by again helping 
me they would be acting honour- 
ably. My need and their good 
faith are in opposite scales; so 
when my need is heaviest his faith 
is lightest.’ The play on need— 
needs, and later moved—removed is 
characteristic of Constance’s style. 

218. bestow yourself, adapt your- 
self to the circumstances. 

220. conjunction, union, alliance. 

226. ‘And just before, the moment 
before this truce—no longer than 
just the time required for washing 
the blood-stains from our hands.’ 

998. ‘Seal this bargain by shaking 
hands on it.’ 

929. overstained, stained all over. 


230. pencil... paint. The change of 
the metaphor from drawing 
painting is easy and natural. 

931. difference, quarrel. 

232. purged, cleansed. 

233. both, 7.e. strife and alliance. 

934. ‘Act directly contrary to our 
hand-shaking and warm greetings?’ 

235. fast and loose. ‘Fast and 
loose’ was acheating game, played 
in various ways, one of which was 
for a man to hold fast the two ends 
of a cord on which three beads 
were threaded, the object being to 
unthread them without removing 
his hands. 

236. unconstant, inconstant, fickle. 


938-241. The metaphor is faulty, but 
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the meaning clear. ‘To make our 
armies trample down the peace 
which both our armies have so 
lately sanctioned: to make war 
where true sincerity with her can- 
did brow should be mistress of all.’ 

246. The Cardinal turns a deaf ear to 
the pleadings of honour. The 
Church knows nothing of natural 
impulses, human good faith, civil 
alliance among nations, apart from 
her express sanction. 

249. breathe, utter. 


251. The tongue of the serpent was 
supposed to contain its sting. 

252. chafed, ‘enraged’, is a generally 
accepted correction for the reading 
of the Folios, cased, which may 
mean ‘imprisoned’, ‘ confined’. 

256. This speech is a masterpiece 
of casuistry, and requires careful 

study. The Cardinal sets himself 
the difficult task of persuading 
Philip that he, a Christian king, 
must be false to his plighted word. 
The main point in his argument, 
urged again and again under every 
possible form of words, is that an 
oath to be valid must be sworn 
to by religion, by the Church; in 
swearing friendship with John, he 
has made an oath, to keep which is 
to be false to the Church, i.e. to 
what he swore by. Therefore he 
need not fear damnation by break- 
ing his oath with John. Rather, 
he should fear keeping it, and 
thereby being false to his prior 
oath of allegiance to the Church, 
which in the Cardinal’s eyes is 
synonymous with allegiance to God. 
It should be observed that the Car. 
dinal evades the true meaning of 
Philip's appeal. Philip had said, 
How can I reconcile the course you 
propose with my honour? what will 
men think of a king who breaks 
his word? Pandulph ignores this 
view and affects to think only of 
the safety of his soul. 

256. faith here means (1) his spoken 
eo his honour; (2) Christian be- 

ief. 

259. first made to heaven, his cor- 
onation oath: ‘ You have made two 
oaths, one to the Church, the other 
to John; by keeping one you break 
the other, therefore keep the first,’ 

260. The King of France was styled 


the Eldest Son of the Church, and 
the most Christian King. 


re 


. 
M 
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if 


i= 
261. ‘ You cannot be expected to kee] 
an oath which will ensure your owt 
damnation.’ a 
261. since, i.e. since his oath to th 
Church, 7 
261. sworest, hast sworn: for thi 
use of the imperfect cf. Genesi 
xliv. 28, ‘And I said, surely he i 
torn' in pieces; and I saw him nd 
since’. a 
264. truly done, ¢.e. not done at all 
‘When you havesworn to do wron 
don’t do it, and you will do right. 
268. indirect...indirection. A play 
on the literal meaning of the word 
‘not straight’, and its derived (noy 
obsolete) sense of ‘unjust’. ‘Wher 
you have once strayed from the 
straight path of duty, by then keep 
ing straight on you will go the 
farther astray; turn aside agail 
and you will get on the right roa¢ 
once more.’ ie a 
276. unsure. ‘The Christian faitl 
(which your hesitation shows you 
did not swear loyally to on youl 
coronation) only makes oaths bind. 
ing which are not at variance with 
it.’ . 


279. ‘But your oath is in itself a per- 
jury, and most a perjury if you 
keep what you have sworn.’ 7% 
keep = if thou keepest. 

281, 282. vow...is. The verb, which 
should strictly be plural, issingula r, 
because thy later... first = to keep 
thy later, &c. 

285. suggestions, promptings. 

287. vouchsafe, grant. 


288. peril... light, plural verb with 
singular subject, owing tothe plural 
causes coming between. 

291. rebellion, 7.e. of John against 
the Pope. . 

291. will’t not be. 
lenced you yet?’ 


297. measures, &c., the accompani- 
ment to our wedding procession. 
304. doom forethought, judgment 
intended. 

310. ‘I marvel that you are stil] un- 
decided when such powerful argu- 
ments have been urged.’ 


313. fall from, desert. 


317. Here again we see a reference 
to the traditional representations 
of characters in Masques and Mum- 
ming. Time was represented with 
an hour-glass in one hand and a 


‘Have I not si- 
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the in the other: hence the 
pithets clock-setter and sexton, as 
jowing down men when they reach 
id age. In accordance with class- 
al mythology, Time or Oppor- 
nity was also represented with 
air on the forehead, but bald 
ehind; he who was not prompt 
nough to catch him in front, found 
1at when Opportunity passed by, 
vere was no hair to grasp: hence 
ve saying ‘To take time by the 
relock’. 


_wish thy wishes thrive, 7.e. wish 
vat they may thrive. The writers 
f Shakespeare’s time had a great 
esire to express things as shortly 
3 possible, and did not hesitate 


to omit words so long as the sense 
was clear; cf. such phrases as ‘Tl 
[go] to the king’, iv. 3. 157. 

829. match, game of skill. 


331. Her interests are so great on 
both sides that, whichever wins, 
her grief for the other will kill her. 

332. cousin, in the loose sense of 
any one nearly related; here it 
means nephew; in iii. 8, 17 it is 
used for grandson. 

332. puissance, to be pronounced as 
three syllables, pu-iss-ance. 

339. jeopardy, imminent peril; Fr. 
jeu parti, a game where the risk is 
evenly divided. 

340. hie, hasten; O.H. higian. 


Act Ill.—Scene 2. 


riry devil. Plagues, tempests and 
qunder were commonly thought 
>» be caused by some invisible 
pirit in the sky. — 


Until I have killed the king of 
rance too.’ 


5. make up, push to the front. 

7. ta’en, a dialectal softening of the 
pronunciation of ‘taken’, often used 
by Shakespeare for metrical reasons. 

9. liege, liege lord, that is, lord over 
free men. 


Act Iil.—Scene 3G. 


so, in allusion to some directions 
e is supposed to have just given. 
cousin, i.e. nephew. 

angels, t.e. the coins: for the 
lay on the word see on ii. 1. 571. 
his, its. 

In the solemn rite of excom- 
unication, the bell was tolled, the 
nok of offices, or special form of 
ords read, and finally three can- 
les extinguished, to signify the 
assing away of the sinner’s soul 
‘om before God and his fair name 
‘om the world. 

becks, beckons; gold-and-silver 
re treated as one idea, money, 
ence the singular verb. 

to be holy, to say my prayers as 
good Catholic should. 

coz, i.e. cousin. 

this wall of flesh, my body. 
advantage, interest. 

a thing, something. 

time. The reading of the Folios 
tune, an obvious misprint. 

‘To say how highly I value you.’ 
bounden, bound, obliged. 


31. creep time, an elliptical con- 
struction for ‘though time should 
creep’. : 

32. it, ze. a time, opportunity. 

34. John compares the daylight to 
some proud minister or king, and 
himself to a poor suitor who cannot 
obtain an audience of him. 

35. attended with, waited on by. 

36. all, altogether. 

36. gawds_ here approaches _more 
nearly to its original meaning of 
joys, pleasures, Lat. gaudium. 

39. sound on, keep on sounding, as 
a bell does when striking twelve. 
The emendation proposed of ‘ sound 
one’ does not agree with ‘midnight 
bell’; moreover midnight, ‘when 
churchyards yawn and graves give 
up their dead’, would be the most 
suitable time for John to disclose 
his villainous purpose. 

39. drowsy race can mean (1) tedious 
course, or better (2) those who are 
asleep; in this case into would 
mean unto, as frequently in Shake- 
speare. A very probable emenda- 
tion, however, is ‘drowsy ear’, for 
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which race would be an easy mis- 
print; ear would carry on the meta- 
phor of tongue and mouth in line 38. 


KING JOHN. 
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over: an adjective formed by the 
addition of the suffix -ed to the 
noun brood, not a past participle 


of the verb. 
55. troth, plighted word, 0. E. tresw9. 
57. ‘Though my doing it should en. 
sure my death.’ adjunct, Lat. 
ad-junctus, joined to. 
59. Hubert. The triple repetition 
well expresses the intense mental 
‘excitement John is labouring under 
61. serpent, a figure of speech doubt 
less suggested by Gen. iii. 15, ‘thot 
shalt bruise his heel’, and xlix. 17 
‘Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way’. 

65. offend, harm: the present mean 
ing of the word is not so strong, 
70. powers, forces, troops, 
71. The mutual greetings after thi 
murderous colloquy between Joht 
and Hubert heighten the dramatit 

power of this scene. 


42. melancholy, an allusion to the 
theory of health held by Aristotle 
and Galen, and generally believed 
in Shakespeare’s day, but finally 
exploded when Harvey discovered 
the circulation of the blood. Ac- 
cording to this theory the blood 
contained four humours, the proper 
crasis or mixture of which ensured 
health. One of these humours was 
melancholia or black bile, an excess 
of which in the blood was sup- 
posed to make men morose and 
sullen: we still say of such people 
that they are of an atrabilious tem- 
perament. 


45. keep, inhabit, possess. 
47. passion, i.e. a state of mind. 
. conceit, understanding. 


52. brooded, havingabrood to watch 


Act Ill.—Scene 4. 


1. ‘Our combined armies have been 
scattered by John like a fleet of 
ships by a hurricane.’ 

1. flood, sea. 

2. armado, fleet of men-of-war, 
Spanish armada.—-‘his passage is 
by some considered to be areference 
to the fleet sent out against Spain 
in 1596, and regarded as internal 
evidence for fixing the date of the 
play; but it is much more probably 
a reference to the discomfiture of 
the Spanish Armada, 1588. See 
Introduction. 


2. convicted, vanquished. Lat. con- 
vinco, con-victus, to overcome. 
Shakespeare uses ‘convince’ in the 
same sense. 


2. sail, 7.e. ships, a part being put 
for the whole; by a similar figure 
of speech workmen of a factory are 
called ‘hands’. 


5. run, as if they had just been 
beaten in a foot-race; a word sug- 
gested to Philip by the Cardinal’s 
phrase ‘go well’. 

6. Historically Angiers did not fall 
till 1206, while Elinor had been 
rescued and Arthur taken at the 
capture of Mirabeau, 1202. 

8. England... England, 
king, (2) the country. 


9. spite of, in spite of. 


(1) the 


11. ‘Such energy of action combines 
with so much discretion.’ 

13. doth want example, is unex 
ampled, unprecedented. 

15, 16. ‘I should not mind so muc 
John being praised at our expense 
if our defeat were not far wors 
than any in our fathers’ days.’ 

17. Constance comes in as pale a 
death. 

19. Her breath is imprisoned, held i 
from stress of emotion, and so i 
aflicted, comes quick and short. 

20. prithee, a corruption of ‘pra 
thee’, 

21. issue, result. 

23. defy, renounce, reject. 

29. detestable, accented on the las 
syllable but one. 


30. vaulty, vaulted, arched, a wor 
no doubt used not only to expres 
the hollow cavities for eyes in 
skull or death’s-head, but also t 
call to mind a vault for the dead. 

31. ring, wind round in the form ¢ 
rings. 

32. fulsome, nauseous, filthy; thi 
gap of breath is, of course, he 
mouth. 

33. carrion monster, a monste 
composed of rotting flesh. 


34. grin, like a skeleton head. 
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buss (Celtic bus, a snout) means 
) kiss in a coarse manner, and is 

word in keeping with Constance’s 
ysterical language. 

Misery is to be accented on the 
>cond syllable. 

affliction, i.e. the afflicted Con- 
france, the abstract word being 
sed for the concrete; Philip may 
lean to express that Constance 
ppears to him the personification 
{ affliction. 

having, while I have. 
fell anatomy, grim, pitiless skele- 
yn; 2.e. Death. 
which refers to anatomy, not to 
01Cce. 

modern, commonplace. 

invocation, the act of calling on 

god for aid. 

‘You cannot be a pious cardinal, 
9 to misrepresent me.’ 

philosophy, wisdom. Constance 
veans she would be wise if she 
ould go mad and not feel her 
resent sorrow. 

‘If I were mad I should not feel 
iy sorrow; nor could I understand, 
s I do now, that by killing myself 
can escape my grief.’ 

a babe of clouts, a rag-doll. 

‘The separate pang each of my 
visfortunes inflicts on me.’ 
sociable, companionable; pro- 
ounced sdéciable. 

Constance addresses a handful of 
air which she casts to the wind. 

hairs: we should now use the 
ollective ‘hair’. 

wherefore; why; cf. the French 
ourquot. 
envy at, envy. 

In these last words of Constance 
er manner suddenly changes; in- 
tead of her fanciful expressions 
he speaks the simplest language of 
mother’s sorrow. 
to, compared to. 
suspire, draw breath, breathe. 
gracious, full of grace: for the 
se of the imperfect was=has been, 
i ii, 1,/261; 
canker sorrow, sorrow like the 
anker worm which eats into the 
eart of roses. 

89, ‘His place in heaven is assured, 
or never has there been any one 


so worthy of it. And yet is there 
fear that when he is there I may 
not know him: for he may carry to 
heaven the disfigurement imprison- 
ment will make on his beauty.’ 

85. dim and meagre, pale and thin; 
Fr. maigre, lean, thin (Lat. macer). 

90. heinous, odious, hateful (O. Fr. 
hainois). * You regard your sorrow 
in too hateful a light.’ 

91. ‘How can an unmarried priest 
know what a mother’s feelings are !’ 

96. remembers me, puts me in 
mind. 

97. vacant, empty. 

101. ‘I will tear my hair, so that its 
dishevelled appearance may match 
the turmoil of my thoughts.’ 

106. outrage, violent act. 

107. make me joy, give me pleasure. 

111. that, so that. 

113. repair, an example of a sub- 
stantive formed from a verb, as 
ring, line 31, is a verb formed from 
the substantive; cf. ‘retire’, ii. 1. 
240. 

114. Cf. St. Mark, i. 26, where the evil 
spirit tears his victim as he comes 
out. 

116. losing of, for this use of losing 
as a noun, followed by ‘of’, com- 
pare shaking of, iii. 1. 19. 

116. day, i.e. of battle; cf. the use of 
the Fr. journée. 

125. ‘To call events ‘‘piteous” is to 
think as a child; take a politician’s 
view of them; consider how they 
affect the ends you have in view. 
A prince must ensure his position 
by using the vices of mankind. In 
governments the interests of the 
ruler only must be considered. 
Statecraft is a different thing alto- 
gether from morality, and must 
attain its ends by force and fraud, 
if it cannot by other means.’ 

127. even the breath, the mere 
breath. 

128. dust, particle of dust. 

128. rub, slight obstacle or impedi- 
ment; a technical term from the 
game of bowls. 

132. whiles, while. 

133. misplaced, usurping. 

133. entertain, receive, enjoy. 

135. with, by. 

136. boisterously, roughly. 
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138. makes nice of, is particular 
about. : 
146. you, for you, the ‘ethic’ dative, 

i.e. the dative of the person to whose 
advantage the act is done; ‘all 
John’s plotting is to your interest. ’ 
147. ‘He that, to ensure safety,.soaks 
himself in the blood of the true 
king, will meet with a bloody end. 
150. King Richard ITI. lost the love 
of his subjects by the murder of his 
nephews in the Tower, as did Mary 
Queen of Scots by Darnley’s: but 
the mysterious disappearance of 
Arthur does not seem to have in 
any way affected John’s popularity, 
151, 152. ‘They will cultivate means, 
however slight, to depose him.’ 
153. exhalation, meteor, comet. 


154. no scope, no event in the ordi- 
nary way of nature. 


154. distempered, stormy. 


155. customed, accustomed, custo- 
mary. 


156. his, its. ‘Against all common 
sense they will say they are’, &c. 


158. abortives, t.e. events contrary 
to nature, as e.g. a lamb with two 
heads. 


158. presages is accented on the first 
syllable. 


158. tongues, t.e. messages. 
161. prisonment, imprisonment. 


(Act IV, 


162. The Cardinal has reasoned away 
Lewis’ feeling of despair and now 
comes to the real object of his 
harangue, to get Lewis to invade 
England, to make him the instru: 
ment of the Pope’s vengeance on 
John. i 

163. gone, a euphemism or term 
commonly used to avoid the word 
‘dead’. F 

166. ‘Embrace changes as yet un 
known.’ . 

167. matter, reason, cause. 


169. hurly, tumult; more commor 
in the double form ‘hurly-burly’. 


170. breeds, t.e. events are working 
in his favour without any effort or 
his part. 


173. offending charity, turning mer 
ciful men against him by his roug! 
treatment of the clergy. 


174. call was the term used for th 
peculiar whistle by which a falco 
was recalled. 


175. train, also a technical term it 
falconry, meaning to entice, lur 
(Fr. tvainer, to draw); there may 
also be a suggestion of the meanin; 
of the word train, to enrol; train 
bands was the early name for volun 
teer corps. 


180. topful, full to the top, brimful 
181. whet on, incite. 


Act 1V.—Scene I. 


1. me. 2.e. for me; the ‘ethic’ dative; 
see ili. 1. 146. 

2. arras, a kind of tapestry, so 
called from being manufactured at 

" Arras in France.—To add to the 
comfort of mediaeval buildings and 
keep out draughts, the bare walls 
were hidden by hangings, often 
elaborately worked; and to prevent 
their rotting they were kept from 
the damp stone of the walls by 
wooden frames, and so afforded 
room for concealment behind them. 

4. which, whom. 

6. ‘I trust you have authority to 
commit such a crime.’ 


7. uncleanly, unbecoming. 


8. | have to say, I have something 
to say. 


10. as little prince, as little of a 
prince. 


13. methinks, it seems to me, O. E 
thinean. 


16. only for wantonness, out ¢ 
mere caprice. 


16. christendom, state of being 
Christian; ‘as I am a Christian’. 


17. so | were, if only I were. 

19. doubt, suspect, fear, 

20. practises, is contriving. 

25. prate, prattling, childish word: 

27. ‘I must be quick and get to work 

29. in sooth, intruth; 0.E. sd, trutl 

33. rheum, of tears, as before. | 

34. dispiteous, pitiless; for th 
negative sense.of the prefix dis- ¢ 
‘dishabited’, i.e. dislodged, ii. 
207. | : 

37. fair writ, well written. 


38. effect, meaning, purpose. 


. 1.] 


. irons, a monosyllable, as it is 
still often vulgarly pronounced.— 
This line is formed wholly of words 
of one syllable. Arthur speaks 
slowly, hardly realizing the terrible 
import of the paper Hubert has 
shown him. 
. handkercher, handkerchief. 
. wrought it me, worked it for 
me. 
. ask it you, ask it of you. 
. watchful minutes to the hour, 
i.e. the minutes which go to the 
hour, and by their quick succession 
keep time awake. 
. still and anon, always and yet 
once again. 
. heavy, tedious. 
. good love, kind action. 
. lien is used by Shakespeare as 
the past participle of /ie more often 
than lain. 
. your sick service, your service 
when you were sick. 
_ nornever, thenegativeisdoubled 
to lend emphasis to his words. 
iron age, a reference to the 
slassical myth, according to which 
mankind at first lived in a state of 
perfect innocence and happiness, 
zalled the Golden Age, but gradu- 
ally by their own folly deteriorated 
through the Silver Age to that of 
fron, when injustice and cruelty 
were rampant.—The whole of this 
speech is full of subtleties which 
wre not quite in keeping with 
Arthur’s years, and rather recall 
the Arthur of the old play, in 
which, in accordance with history, 
ye is represented as somewhat 
ylder than Shakespeare makes him. 
heat, heated. 

his, its. 

‘ Although I have done nothing 
© rouse indignation.’ 

but for containing, merely for 
ver haying contained. 

stubborn-hard, such compounds 
re frequent in Shakespeare; cf. 
oisterous-rough, line 76; and stone- 
till (still as a stone, modern stock- 
till), line 77. 

‘I would have believed no one 
vho had said such a thing of you: 
would have believed no one but 
ourself.’ 

The entrance of the Executioners 
ills up the missing foot in the line. 

heaven sake, so instead of 


(982 ) 


| 120. extends: 
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‘heaven’s sake’ because of the 
following. 4 

82. angerly, angrily. 

85. within, ¢.e. behind the arras. 

85. let is not here an auxiliary verb, 
but means leave; so too in 78 it has 
the sense of allow, but in 88 it is 
an auxiliary. 

86. best, better; from, away from. 

87. chid, chidden, scolded. 

92. A reference to the Sermon on the 
Mount, St. Matt. vii. 3, 4. 

93. dust, particle of dust; now only 
mney as a collective noun: see iii. 4. 

94. sense, faculty (of seeing). 

95. boisterous, causing disturbance. 

97. go to expresses reproof. 

99. want pleading, fail to be per- 
suasive enough. 

103. still, always. 

107. create, created, as excommuni- 
cate, before; to be used may depend 
on grief, and the sentence mean 
‘The fire has gone out, being grieved 
at being used in acts of cruelty 
which I have not deserved’; or, not 
so well, create may govern the in- 
finitive clause, i.e. ‘The fire has 
gone out, since it was only meant 
to be used to warm us, when the 
weather is too cold for comfort.’ 

110, 111. his, its. 

111. ashes, of course in allusion to 
the Jewish custom of defiling the 
hair with ashes as a sign of repent- 
ance. 

113. but, only. 

117. tarre, urge: the word expresses 
the sound made with the lips, to 
enrage dogs. 


| 119. deny their office, refuse to ful- 


fil their function. 

fire-and-iron being 
treated as one idea, the verb is 
put in the singular. 4 

121. of note, well known. 

122. see to live, count your life safe, 


123. owes, Owns, possesses. 

128. but you are dead, that you are 
not dead; not... but are equal to 
only, as in the Fr. idiom. 

130. doubtless and secure, free 
from fear or care; so doubt, ‘fear’, 
line 19. 

132. offend, harm. 

133. closely, secretly. 

G 
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[Act IV. 


Act |1V.—Scene 2. 


2. cheerful eyes. John hopes that 
he has conciliated the great nobles 
in his court, and finally satisfied 
them of the legality of his title. 

8. but that, ‘if you had not decided 
otherwise ’. 

4. oncesuperfluous,once too often. 

5. “You had not been deposed in a 
rebellion; why then be crowned 
again?’ 

10. guard means to embroider, orna- 
ment; guards were braid trimmings 
of a dress. There may be a play 
on the word in its sense to keep. to 
safeguard. 

15, beauteous eye, the sun. 

17. but in its common sense of ‘ ex- 
cept’. 

21. antique, time-honoured. Ac- 
cented on the first syllable. 

24, fetch about, tack, like a ship. 
‘Just as a sailor by shifting his 
sails makes his ship alter its course, 
so you by your shifting and chang- 
ing set people thinking and rouse 
their suspicions.’ 

26. suspected, to be pronounced 

_ . Ssuspect:. 

27. so new a fashioned, of so newa 
fashion. 

29. ‘Spoil their work by too eager a 
desire to improve on it.’ 

30. excusing of, the gerund, as in 
iii. 1. 19, iii. 4. 116; so ‘hiding of’, 
line:332%% 

36. breathed our counsel, gave you 
our advice. 

87. overbear, overrule. 

39. ‘Our wishes give way to yours.’ 


41. possessed you with, informed 
you of. 

42, 43. ‘Twill acquaint you with more 
reasons, even stronger ones, because 
now I have nothing to dread; and 
you will not think fear the real 
cause of my urging them.’ 

43. but, only. 

48. sound the purposes, give utter- 
ance to the thoughts. 

60. them, themselves. Shakespeare 


thought it unnecessary to repeat 
‘self’ after myself. 


51. bend, direct. 


52. enfranchisement, restoration to 
liberty. 


52. restraint, imprisonment. 

55. ‘If you are the rightful owner of 
what you possess in peace.’ 

56,57. whythen yourfears... should 
move, 2.e. why then should your 
fears move you. 

57. mew up, closely confine. 

58. tender, young. 


60. exercise, training.—The argu 
ment is put as an indirect question 
as if ‘the people ask why’ had pre 
ceded; so no point of interrogatior 
is required after exercise. 

64. ‘You have offered to do as we 
wish: all we ask is Arthur's liberty 
that those discontented with th 
present order of things may not a’ 
every opportunity point to his im 
prisonment with damaging effect 

-In this request we only seek ow 
advantage in so far as it is boun¢ 
up with that of the common weal 
which again is identical with you 
own.’ 

69. should do, was to do. 

72. close aspect, secret look; aspéc 
as ii. 1. 237, . 


74. fearfully, in fear. 
77. ‘Between his evil intentions anc 
the pricking of conscience.’ 


78. battles, i.e. forces drawn up fo 
battle. 


79. break. The metaphor is take 


from a boil which comes to a hea 
and bursts with a foul discharge. 


82. John turns to the nobles, afte 
gathering from Hubert that Arthu 
is dead. 

83. ‘My wish to do as you desire i 
as strong as before; but what yo 
ask for is now impossible.’ 

91. In classical mythology Atropo: 
one of the three Fates, was su 
posed to cut the thread of eac 
man’s life, and so was represente 
as bearing the ‘shears of destiny’ 

92. commandment on, comman 
over. 


93. apparent, evident, manifest. 

94. ‘That a king should so clumsil 
attempt it.’ 

95. ‘So may your cause prosper as | 
has deserved by this act.’ 


98. forced, in that he died a violer 
death. 


’ 
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owed, owned. 

. inhabit, dwell: used intransi- 

ively, so followed by in. 

. weather, 7.e. foul weather, tem- 

est. 

. From France to England, i.e. 

all in France (line 109) are coming 

o England’. 

. preparation, expedition. 
‘They imitate your promptness 

2 action.’ 

. tidings, singular here, but plural 

1 line 182. 

, intelligence, spies, abstract for 

oncrete, as ‘fair affliction’, iii. 4. 

>. 


drawn, drawn together, col- 
ected. 

Historically, Elinor died July, 
204; while Constance died, not 
iree days, but three years before 
er. 

idly, carelessly, by the way. 


occasion: John addresses Oc- 


asion or Fortune as if it were . 


yme embodied spirit working for 
is destruction. 

‘In what disorder must my 
rench possessions be!’ 

conduct, command. 

afeard, afraid. 

amazed, bewildered. 

tide, flood of misfortunes. 

aloft is here used as a preposi- 
on. 

strangely fantasied, full of 
range ideas. 

Pomfret, the local pronuncia- 
on of Pontefract. 
foreknowing, i.e. 

w beforehand. 
safety, safe keeping. 
whom, who: attracted into the 
cusative, as if governed by the 
irenthetical clause ‘ they say’. 
companies, company. 

‘May I have none of my subjects 
enemies, as well as the French!’ 
adverse, hostile. 

Mercury, the messenger of the 
ds, was represented as wearing 
ngs on his heels, to signify the 
eed with which he travelled. 
sprightful, spirited.--John takes 
» the word spirit (often spelled 


because I 


and pronounced sprite) in the pre- 
ceding line. 


180. he, i.e. the messenger required. 


181. John expresses, not so much a 
son's natural sorrow at the death 
of his mother, as his sense of isola- 
tion and helplessness. Hitherto 
his whole conduct has largely been 
guided by his mother’s energetic 
and masculine counsel; just when 
troubles come fast and thick this 
support fails him. 

182. The Cardinal’s words (iii. 4. 158, 
ff.) come true. 

185. beldams, old women, a term 
of contempt: the word originally 
meant a grandmother. 


191. fearful action, gestures of fear: 
action is a trisyllable. 


199. a many, see on i. 1. 129. 


200. embattailed and _ ranked, 
drawn up in squadrons in order of 
battle. 

201. artificer, skilled workman, 
artisan. 

202. ‘ Breaks in and turns the subject 
by talking of Arthur’s death.’ 

203. ‘Why do you try to make me 
share your misgivings?’ 

204. urge is to press upon one’s 
notice. 

207. No had! ‘ What, had I not?’ 


209. So the hasty words of Henry II. 
were acted upon by Fitzurse and 
the other murderers of Thomas 4 
Becket. --‘Suppose that a king’s 
unguarded utterances in moments 
of passion give them full authority 
to commit crimes.’ ~ 

210. bloody house, i.e. so that it be- 
comes bloody. This use of the 
adjective, in which the effect is 
anticipated, is called ‘ proleptic’. 
—The body is likened to a house 
as being the abode of the soul or 
principle of life, and a murderer | 
accordingly compared to a robber 
who ‘breaks in and steals’. 

211. ‘Who interpret the slightest in- 
dications of the wishes of the power- 
ful to have the full force of a law ; 
who see the most fatal meaning in 
a king’s frowns, even when they 
are due more to caprice than de- 
liberate consideration.’ 

215. ‘Here are my orders in your 
own writing and with your seal 
attached.’ 
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218. us is not so much the royal ‘we’ 
as both John and Hubert. 


222. quoted, noted, marked out, just 
as passages in a book have atten- 
tion drawn to them by marks on 
the margin or side (Fr. cété). 


222. signed, stamped, branded. 


224. abhorred aspect, hateful cast 
of feature; aspéct, as before. 


226. liable, ready. 

927. faintly broke with, suggested 
in a half-hearted way. 

229. made, madest. 


229. no conscience, t.e. no case for 
conscience: ‘you had no scruples’. 


232. darkly, mysteriously, not in 
plain terms. 


232.. purposed, had in mind. 

“7 an eye... as, t.e. such an eye as 
0. 

235. had, would have. 

238. parley with, confer with. 

240. consequently, as aconsequence. 

241. vile to name, too vile to name. 


245. this fleshly land, i.e. land of 
flesh, to which he compares his 
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[Act Tl 


body. Just as his kingdom is tor 
by civil war, so is his mind | 
contending emotions—relief at h 
rival’s death, and remorse at tk 
crime, or rather at its ill-cons 
quences. i 

246. confine, prison. 

247. reigns is singular, because tl 
plural subject is treated as oneide 

252. maiden, pure, unstained. 

255. motion, impulse. 

256. ‘By abusing me you have sla 
dered Nature, who gave me 1 
rough look.’ 

257. rude exteriorly, rough to lo 
at. 

258. fairer... than to, too fair to. 

261. throw, as if he were to quen 
a fire by smothering it. 

263. ‘Pardon the remarks that 
anger I made on your appearance 

265. ‘Eyes which I imagined to- 
foul with bloodshed.’ 

267. closet, private apartment, as 
St. Matt. vi. 6. 

269. conjure, entreat; accented 
the first syllable. 


Act I1V.—Scene 3. 


4, ship-boy’s semblance, disguise 
as a sailor-boy. 


9. ‘These stones are as hard as is 
my uncle’s heart.’ 


11. him, the Dauphin. 

11. Saint Edmundsbury, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, a town in Suffolk. 

12. our safety, our only safe course. 


16. ‘Whose private communication 
by word of mouth informs me that 
the Dauphin’s regard for us is much 
stronger than this written message 
would imply.’ 

19. setforward, starton ourjourney. 

20. or ere, before. 

21. distempered, disloyal. 

23. dispossessed, driven us to re- 
nounce our allegiance. 

24. line, used figuratively in thesense 
of ‘strengthen from within’, 

29. ‘The time for courtesies has gone; 
we say now what we feel.’ 

32. his,its.— ‘The niceties of etiquette 
cannot be expected from an angry 


man.’ The Bastard replies, ‘ Anj 
only hurts those who suffer the 
selves to be led away by it.’ 

84. what, who. 


87. ‘Murder, ashamed of its own a 
exposes its victims to public vi 
so as to incite men against © 
murderers.’ 

41. The short abrupt sentences v 
express the emotion Salisbury 
labouring under. 

43. ‘Can you believe your eyes 

47. arms, coat of arms; the metap 
(so crest, preceding line) is fi 
heraldry. 

49. wall-eyed, literally eyes in wh 

‘ the iris is discoloured, and so fle! 
looking, glaring. 


50. remorse, compassion, with 
any sense of compunction. 


52. sole, unique, unexampled. 
53. All other crimes being holy : 
pure in comparison with this. 

54. times, future ages. 
55, 56. Any murder will fall ‘so 


¢. 3. | 


short of the example set by John 
that it will seem but a jest. 

3. graceless, shameful; cf. gracious 
(full of grace), iii. 4. 81. 

3. heavy, violent. 

). The Bastard, with his strong com- 
mon sense, does not jump to con- 
clusions as do the enraged nobles. 
l. kind of light, suspicion, inkling. 
3. practice, plot, contrivance.— 
‘Hubert did the deed but John 
planned it.’ 

). infected, we should now rather 
say ‘affected’.—He means he will 
take no delight in anything till the 
wrong is avenged. 

1. As he utters his vow he solemnly 
raises his hand to heaven. —‘ Till I 
have glorified my hand by giving it 
the honour of avenging Arthur.’ 

7. Avaunt, away, begone. Fr, avant, 
before. 

8. ‘Must I rob the gallows of its 
lawful victim by killing you with 
my sword?’ 

9 The Bastard, impatient at Salis- 
bury’s fury, attempts to bring him 
to reason with a quiet jest: ‘don't 
expose your nice bright sword to 
the moist air.’ 

4. true defence, accurate swords- 
manship. 

5. marking of, the gerund, as be- 
fore. 

7, dunghill, a coarse sneer at 
Hubert’s low birth; the full form 
was ‘ dunghill cur’. 

0. do not prove me, i.e. by forcing 
me to kill-you in self-defence. 

1. yet, as yet. 

2, Hubert gives the nobleman the 
lie as gently as he can. 

4,95. gall. Salisbury uses the word 
in the sense of slightly wound, 
‘pink’, but the Bastard in the sense 
of chafe, irritate. 

5. thou wert better, it would be 
petter for you.—Salisbury has in- 
solently addressed him as ‘ Faul- 
conbridge’; the Bastard bluntly 
returns the phrase, ‘Salisbury’, 
without adding his title. 


8. betime, in good time. 
9, toasting iron, contemptuously, 
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as if he should rather use his sword 
as a spit or toasting-fork than put 
it to serious uses. 

103. Hubert sees the dead body of his 
young charge for the first time, and 
bursts into tears. 

i date of life, remaining years of 

e. 

108. rheum, tears. 

109. traded, used to trade, accus- 
tomed. 

110. remorse, compassion: its modern 
sense would infer that Hubert was 
guilty of, and regretted, the crime. 

110. innocency, innocence; so ‘I will 
wash mine hands in innocency’, 
Psalm xxvi. 6. 

114. Bury, Bury St. Edmund's. 

115. inquire, seek. 

116. The Bastard, as a firm supporter 
of John, has attempted to combat 
the hasty conclusions of the dis- 
contented nobles; now that he and 
Hubert are alone policy is no longer 
required of him, and his own manly 
abhorrence of murder comes out. 

126. but, only. ‘You have no hope 
left.’ 

132. ocean, a trisyllable. 

133. up has an intensive force, and 
gives the idea of thoroughness. 

137. embounded, confined, con- 
tained. 

187. clay, i.e. the dead body of Arthur, 

138. want pains enough, not have 
pains enough. 

140. amazed, bewildered. 

142. ‘How easily do you lift him who 
was therightful king ofall England.’ 

146. scamble, scuffle.—The Bastard 
compares the warring factions 
which now divide England to two 
dogs fighting for a bone, 2.¢. the 
succession to the throne. 

147, unowed, unowned. 

149. dogged, stubborn, with a play 
on the word dog, to carry out the 
metaphor. 

151. powers from home, forces 
which have left their home, 1.é. 
the French. 

151. discontents, the discontented, 
malcontents. 

155. cincture, girdle. 
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' [Act V. 


Act V.—Scene I. 


2. ‘Take it back; as the Pope’s legate 
I am empowered to return you the 
crown you have surrendered to 
him.’ 

7. inflamed, set on fire, burnt up. 


8. counties is most probably used 
in its present sense of shires, but 
it may be the plural of county, a 
count; cf. the poem ‘County Guy’ 
in Sir Walter Scott's Quentin Dur- 
ward. 

1l. stranger, alien. 


12. ‘You are the only man can abate 
the flood of disaffection spreading 
over the land.’ 


19. convertite, convert, penitent. 


22. Ascension Day in 1213 fell on 
May 23; historically, John surren- 
rendered to the Pope on May 15. 


23. upon, relying on, in consequence 
of. 


25. John had taken the prophecy 
(iv, 2. 151) to mean that he would 
be deposed by force of arms; he is 
relieved to think he has got off so 
cheaply. 

31. Dover Castle was defended for four 
months against the French by 140 
soldiers under Hubert de Burgh, 
the Hubert of the play, a much 
more important personage than the 
menial Shakespeare represents him 
to be. 

35. ‘Confusion is spreading among 
the few friends left to you, and 
they doubtful ones.’ 


44. droop, despond. 

48. with fire, when fire awaits you. 

49. outface, browbeat, stare down. 

51. behaviours, manners. 

53. spirit, to be pronounced as one 
syllable. 

54. glister, shine, sparkle. 

54, the god of war, Mars. 

55. become the field, glorify the 
field of battle with his presence. 


59. forage. ‘Go forth from your den 
and prey on your enemies, as a lion 
should.’ 

60. displeasure, 
bellion. 


66. upon the footing of our land, 
standing on our own land. 


67. fair-play, courteous. 


69. invasive, invading: this word 
and cockered (‘pampered’) below 
are found nowhere else in Shake. 
speare. 


70. brave our fields, not only ‘defy 
our land’ but also ‘display his silken 
finery in our fields’. 


71. ‘Taste blood for the first time.’ | 


77. have, the imperative mood. ‘I 
give over the management of affairs 
to you.’ 

78. yet, still. 


79. well, easily.—‘ Although our side 
has lost so many friends, we are 
still more than a match for the 
French.’ 


disaffection, re- 


Act V.—Scene 2. 


1. this, the compact with Salisbury | 


and the other rebellious nobles. 
2. remembrance, a quadrisyllable. 


3. precedent, original document, 
first.copy. 


4. order, arrangement, agreement, 
6. sacrament, oath. 
10. unurged, unforced. 


12. sore of time, i.e. a sore of long- 
standing; equal to inveterate canker 
below. 

13. ‘I am sorry the present state of 
affairs can only be cured by such 
a despicable means as rebellion,’ 

14. canker, a sore, Fr. chancre. 

16. this metal, zc. his sword. 


19. cries out upon, calls upon. 


20. ‘The times are so out of joint 
that for the safety and maintenance 
of our right we must act in concert 
with our country’s enemies.’ 


30. upon the spot, ‘on account of 
the disgrace of being driven to‘re- 
bellion’. 

32. unacquainted, unfamiliar 


33. remove, move, remove thyself: 
intransitive use. 

34. Neptune, the god of the sea; 
Salisbury wishes the sea could bear 
England in its arms to a place 
where it could forget its own dis- 
orders. 


34. clippeth, embraceth. 


Sc. 2. | 


36. pagan shore. ‘How much better 
if these two Christian princes could 
combine in a crusade against in- 
fidels.’ 

39. to spend. Owing to the words 
intervening after might combine, 
the construction is forgotten and 
to inserted, against strict grammar. 

41. affections, feelings, emotions. 

12. doth, the verb is singular after 
the plural subject either because 
of bosom immediately preceding, 
or, better, because the nominative 
is considered as one idea, as if it 


had been ‘the wrestling of great - 


affections’. 

44. ‘Between your forced desertion 
of John and a manly patriotism.’ 

45. dew, tears. 

46. silverly, like silver. 

48. inundation, flood of tears. 

58. i.e. that have met with none but 
good fortune. 

34. angel. The arrival of the legate 
enables Lewis to bring in the usual 
play on the word angel in the sense 
of the coin; it was probably sug- 
gested by nobles, line 62, a noble 
being a gold coin worth 6s. 8d. An 
angel was the lawyer's fee for giving 
an opinion; so that ‘there an angel 
spake’ became a phrase to express 
approval. 

39. next, i.e. after greeting. 

70. is come in, has surrendered. 

13. wind up, furl. 

15. fostered up at hand, reared by 

and. 


78. ‘You must pardon my disobedi- 
ence, but I will not retreat: Iam 
a prince, not a mere piece of stage 
furniture, or a secondary actor, 
under others’ orders.’ 

34. chastised, accented on the first 
syllable. 

35. matter, fuel. 

39. ‘Made me know my own claim.’ 

7. ‘What has the Pope contributed 
to the expense?’ 

8. munition, warlike equipment. 

9. underprop, support. 

(00. charge, expense. 

104. vive le roi, ‘long live the king!’ 
vive is to be pronounced as a dis- 
syllable. 

04. banked, i.e. sailed up the rivers 
on the banks of which their towns 
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were situated; a word formed on 
the analogy of coasted. 

105. The invention of playing cards 
is here anticipated by more than a 
century and a half. 

107. set, a match, game. ‘Must I 
abandon the game just when my 
adversary is throwing it up?’ 

113. ‘Before I collected these fine 
forces together.’ 

114. culied, picked out, gathered to- 
gether. 


115. outlook, outface, stare down. 
120. lord of Milan, Pandulph. 


121. dealt for him, worked in his 
interest. 

122. ‘According to your answer will 
my message be.’ 

124. wilful - opposite, 
contrary. 

125. temporize, come to terms. 

129. in me, through me. 

130. reason, there is reason. 

131. apish. Cf. iv. 2. 113, where the 
French are said to have imitated 
John’s mode of waging war. 

132. harnessed, wearing harness or 
armour, cf. 1 Kings xxii. 24, ‘smote 
... between the joints of the har- 
ness’.—The Bastard implies that 
the French are no more formidable 
than stage-soldiers. 


132. unadvised, rash. 
133. unhaired, beardless, youthful. 


135. The Pigmies were a race of 
dwarfs supposed by the Greeks to 
live in Africa, south of Ethiopia. 


188. hatch, the lower part of a door 
made in two parts, so that the upper 
half could be thrown open and 
serve as a window. —‘ Make youleap 
over the half-door, as a dog does 
when beaten out of the kitchen.’ 


141. pawns, pledges, things given as 
security. 

144. crying of your nation’s crow. 
The reference is undoubtedly to 
the crowing of acock, a bird which 

‘ was popularly considered typical 
of French braggadocio, as the bull- 
dog of British tenacity of purpose. 
The idea may have sprung from the 
fact that the Latin gallus means 
both a cock and a Gaul, Frenchman. 
Crow must therefore be taken in 
the sense of crowing; although the 
crow was considered a bird of ill- 


obstinately 
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omen, to take the word inthissense, | 155. Amazons, an African tribe 


does not explain the epithet ‘ your famous for having regiments of 
nation’s’. women whose only occupation was 
ect John fear to meet you Wires ; 

a acing you in your fee 157. needles is to be pronounced as 
den?’ a monosyllable; the Folios have 


: needl’s, and perhaps neelds, an old 
ce aery, Decting D moe: 3 form of the word, should’ be the 
149. towers, a yee tle pe reading. 

conry to denote the circling flig! F * 

of a hawk as it ascends: Fr. tour, — caer anlgenrce ene 

a turn, circle. . Ora er, brawler. 


150. souse, to pounce upon the prey 169. even at hand, just at hand. 


after the manner of a faleon.— | 169. braced, i.e. with its cords 
‘Towers in the air in order to pounce strung up, so that the head of the 
with more force on the enemy who drum is tightened and gives more 
attempts to approach his nest.’ sound. 

151. ingrate revolts, ungrateful re- | 179. reverberate, thunder. 


bels; cf. ‘mutines’, ii. 1. 363. 170. all, quite. 


152. Neroes, as being as heartless as ae E aetna M. E. welkne, 
the Roman emperor Nero, noto- iene Gr Le Meg oe 
rious for his cruelty; he killed hig | 174. halting, limping, dilatory. 
mother Agrippina, and admiredher | 177. bare-ribb’d death, skeleton 
when dead. figure of death. 


Act V.—Scene 38. 


3. this fever, which had struckJohn 11. Goodwins, the Goodwin Sands, 


before the poisoning at Swineshead off the coast of Kent, famous for 
Abbey. the many wrecks they occasion. 
8. Swinstead, Swineshead, a village 13. coldly, without fire, despond-— 
near Boston, in Lincolnshire; here ently. 


was a magnificent abbey, of which | 13, retire themselves, retreat: re- 

there are now no remains. tire, now intransitive, was formerly 
9. supply, used as a plural or col- a reflexive verb. 

lective noun; so are, line 11. 16. straight, straightway, at once. 


Act V.—Scene 4. 


1. stored with, well supplied with. 25. resolveth, dissolves, melts.— 
: : Hae : Witches were believed to make 
Pe easy. Spite; in spate Gf GEE waxen images of those whom they © 


wished to destroy, and expose them 
7. revolts, rebels. to the fire; as the wax melted, their 
10. bought and sold, betrayed. victims were supposed to dwindle — 
ae by this metaphor means and die. 
at without the assistance of the 
English nobles the rebellion would Se aes Ree: 
be as powerless as a needle without | 29. hence, henceforward, i.e. in an- 


thread is useless. other world. 
15. he, Lewis, as if we had had ‘if 36. breathing shall expire, i.e. you 
the Dauphin be lord’, in the pre- shall breathe your last. 
ceding lime. } 37, 38. ‘You shall pay the penalty of 
17. moe, old form of more (0. E. md), your supposed treachery by being 
used as the plural. treacherously put to death.’ A play 
21. may, can. on the word jine—(1) penalty, (2) 
23. a quantity of life, a minimum end (Lat. jinis). 


of life. —‘ Am J not at my last gasp?’ 41. respect, consideration. 


Sc. 7. 


42. for that, because. 


44. in lieu whereof, i 
ay , 1n return for 


45. noise and rumour, confused 
sounds. 

49, 50. beshrew my soul but. ‘May 
it fare ill with my soul if I don’t 


NOTES. 
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love the form and feature of this 
tricky chance.’ 


52. untread, retrace. 
53. bated, abated, diminished. 


54. rankness, fulness to overflowing, 
exuberance. 


60. right, directly, immediately. 


Act V.—Scene 5. 


2. welkin, sky. 
4, retire, retreat. 
7. tattering, tattered. 


7. wound clearly up, completely 
furled. 


11. fall’n off, deserted. 


12. supply, again used as a collective 
noun, with a plural verb. 


Act V. 


6. ‘You have guessed correctly.’ 

12. thou, 7.e. remembrance, or his 
memory, which he is: reproaching 
as helping, with the aid of dark- 
ness, to prevent him from recog- 
nizing his friend. 

14. breaking, escaping. 

16. sans, a French word meaning 
‘without’, common in the English 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, though 
now fallen into disuse. 

18. brief, then, 7.e. ‘come, be quick’. 

21. ‘Tell me the worst at once.’ 

44. broke out, burst forth, escaped. 

46. sudden time, crisis, emergency. 

8. taste. In the perilous times of 
the Middle Ages, kings used to be 
attended by an officer whose duty 


14. shrewd, bitter. 
14. beshrew, may evil befall. 


18. stumbling, i.e. as being the 
cause of stumbling, through its 
darkness, 


20. keep good quarter, keepasharp 
look out at your posts. 


Scene 6. 


it was to taste all the food brought 
to the king, to see if it had been 
poisoned. 


29. resolved, determined. 

30. whose bowels suddenly burst 
out, in consequence of the poison 
in the food he had tasted and given 
the king. 

31. peradventure, by chance, per- 
haps (Fr. par aventure). 

32. who, whom. 

34. brought, have brought. 

38. ‘Do not load us with more mis- 
fortune than we can carry.’ 

40. flats, stretches of sand left un- 
covered by the ebb-tide. 

44, doubt, fear, suspect. 

44, or ere, before. 


Act V.—Scene 7. 


-5. ‘His very life-blood is corrupted, 
and his delirious words show he is 
nearing his end.’ 

. quality, property, power, effect. 

1. rage, rave. 

2. even now, just now. 

3. ‘His singing shows how sad his 
case is; severe pain if long con- 
tinued ceases to be felt. His mor- 
tal sickness has ceased to attack 
his body, where its effects could be 
seen, and now affects his mind. 

3. fantasies, fancies, delusions. 


19, 20. ‘Which destroy each other as 
they crowd together in the mind, 
where the principle of life still 
holds out.’ 

21. cygnet, a young swan (Lat. 
cycnus, a swan).—The swan was 
fabled to sing only when it was 
dying. 

96. indigest, confused, disordered 
mass: an adjective used as a noun. 
—‘ Your task will be to bring back 

order into the realm of England, 
which your dying father is leaving 
in so disorganized a condition. 
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29. ‘My soul would not leave my 
body while I was shut up indoors.’ 

37. maw, stomach; O. E. maga. 

88. my kingdom’s rivers, an in- 
stance of hyperbole or exaggera- 
tion. John means that the fire 
within him isso fierce that it would 
take the waters of all the rivers of 
England to quench it. 

42, strait, strict, niggardly. 

43. ingrateful, ungrateful. 

47. ‘The poison is like a fiend im- 
prisoned within me, to tyrannize 
over my blood which is condemned 
without hope of pardon.’ 

49. scalded, heated to excess. 

50. spleen of speed, eager haste. 

51. cousin, nephew. 

51. set, close. 

52. John compares his heart or life 
to a mast, the shrouds of which 
have been almost burnt away, and 
so cease to support it. 

55. stay, support, like the stays which 
strengthen a mast. 

58. module, model, mould, repre- 
sentation.—‘I shall soon be dead, 
and then all you will see will be 
but the lifeless form of a ruined 
king.’ 

59. hitherward, 7.e. to march in our 
direction. 

60. answer, oppose. 


62. upon advantage, when the time 
was favourable. 


65. dead news, news of death. 
66. but now, just now 


yes 


[Act V. Sc. 7. 


73. still, always, ever. 


75. powers. —'The stars were sup- 
posed to influence the course of. 
men’s lives, especially of those of 
high rank. 

75. mended faiths. ‘Show that you 
repent of deserting John by help- 
ing me save his kingdom.’ 

79. straight, straightway, immedi- 
ately. 

82. Pandulph. Shakespeare is again 
following the old play. It was 
Cardinal Gualo who negotiated 
with the French invaders in John’s 
behalf. 


86. presently to leave, immediately 
to abandon. 


88. sinewed to our defence, pre- 
pared to defend ourselves. 


95. consummate happily, bring to 
a desirable end. 

100. thither, the verb is omitted, as 
frequently after adverbs signifying 
motion to a place. 

105. subjection, homage as a sub- 
ject. 

107. spot, blemish. 

110. ‘Let us only indulge in such 
sorrow as is befitting; we have 
already had more than our share 
of grief.’ 

115. princes, the rebel nobles. 

117. shock, make them recoil or 
draw back. 

117. make us rue, give us pain. 


118. but. ‘If only England is true 
to itself.’ 


CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


ALLUSIONS. 
(1) Biblical. 
anointing kings, iii. 1. 129, Joshua vi. 20,—ii. 1. 368. 
sackcloth and ashes, iv. 1. 111. St. Matthew vii. 3, 4,—iv. 1. 72. 


Genesis iii. 15, xlix. 17,— iii. 3.61. | St. Matthew vi. 6,—i 
Exodus xx. 5,—ii. 1. 167. vi. 6,—iv. 2. 267. 


(2) Classical. 


Alcides, ii. 1. 131. Mercury, iv. 2. 174. 
Amazons, v. 2. 156. Neptune, v. 2. 34. 

Ate; ii Ts 63. ~ Nero, v. 2. 152. 

God of war, v. 1. 54. Pigmies, v. 2. 135. 

Hours, the, iii. 1. 102. shears of destiny, iv. 2. 91. 
Iron Age, iv. 1. 60. siege of Jerusalem, ii. 1. 363. 
legions, ii. 1. 59. - 


(3) Customs. 


astrology, ili. 1. 120; v. 7. 75. 

bowls, ii. 1. 556; iii. 1. 122; iii. 4. 128. 
excommunication, iii. 3. 12. 

game of fast and loose, ii. 1. 235. 

hawking, ii. 1. 335, 342; iii. 4. 174, 175; v. 2. 149. 
heraldry, i. 1. 66, 156; iii. 1. 115; iv. 8.:86,'37. 
hunting, ii. 1. 308. 

kings judging in person, i. 1. 45. 
miracle-plays, ii. 1. 439; iii. 1. 122, 317. 
tasting, v. 6. 28. 

wearing roses, i. 1. 98. 

witchcraft, v. 4. 25. 


(4) Miscellaneous. 


Absey book, i. 1. 142. groats, i, 1. 75. 4 

archery, ii. 1. 183. Philip sparrow, 1. 1, 17% 

basilisco-like, i. 1. 181. post-boys, i, 1. 165. eile 

beads, ii. 1. 158. proverb of hares and dead lion, 11. 1.126. 
chess, ii. 1. 120. St. George and the dragon, ii. 1. 275. 


Colbrand, i. 1. 170. spleen, ii. 1. 68. 
Euphuism, ii. 1. 480. tooth-picks, i. 1. 136. 
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POINTS OF GRAMMAR AND STYLE. 


e Accent differing from Modern English. 


a ‘ntique, iv. 2. 21. _ perempto’ry, ii. 1. 440. 
aspe’ct, ii. 1. 387, iv. 2, 72, 224. perse’ver, ii. 1. 405. 
canonized, iii, 1. 170. pre’sages, iii. 4. 158. 
cha’stise, ii. 1. 114; v. 2. 84. socia’ble, iil. 4. 65. 
conjure, iv. 2. 269. subje’ct, iii. 1. 14. 
detesta’ble, iii. 4. 29. supreme, iii. 1. 148. 


mise’ry iii, 4. 35. 


(2) Pronunciation. 
action (3 syllables), iv. 2. 191. promotions (4 syllables), ii. 1. 476. - 


being (1 syllable), ii. 1. 387. protection (4 syllables), ii. 1. 228. 
Chatillon (4 syllables), i. 1. 1, 30. | puissance (3 syllables), iii. 1. 332. 
iron (1 syllable), iv. 1. 39. remembrance (4syllables), v. 2. 2. . 


needles (1 syllable), v. 2. 157. spirit (1 syllable), v. 1. 53. 

ocean (3 syllables), ii. 1. 8325; iv. | suspected (2 syllables), iv. 2. 26. 
3. 132. whether (1 syllable), i. 1. 90; ii. 

possession (4 syllables), ii. 1. 253. 1. 154. 


(3) Miscellaneous. 


a = he, ii 1. 123. 

abstract for concrete, iii. 4. 86; iv. 2. 116. 

adjective for adverb, ii. 1. 45. 

adjective for noun, v. 7. 26. 

adverb for adjective, ii. 1. 34. 

afeard, iv..2. 136. 

aloft, iv. 2. 139, 

all an adverb, ii. 1. 59, 241; iii. 3. 36; v. 2.170. 

anachronisms, i. 1. 26, 75, 98-99; ii. 1. 120; v. 2. 105. 

angerly, iv. 1. 82. 

an tf, 1. 1. G45 e-1.. 886 iv, 1. 113: 

as=as much as, ii. 1. 477. 

becks, iii. 3. 18. 

brooded, iii. 8. 52. 

but, i. Ve 48; iti. 1. 853 iv. 1. 118, 1285 typ B40, 42749% in 82 
h26; v. 4. 50; v. 7. 66, 118. 

confused construction, i. 1. 90-91, 1383-134, 160; ii. 1. 396, aM ne 
1. 205; iv. 2. 165; Vv. 2.. 39; v. 4, 15; v. 6. 32 

create, iv. 1. 107. 

different readings, ii. 1. 1, 18, 131, 187, 155, 441; iii, 1. 252; iii, 3, 
26, SOs: -v,2. 057. 

dis- in compounds, iv. 1. 84; iv. 3. 21. 

double negative, iv. 1. 57. . 
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double superlative, ii. 1. 39. 

earthy, iii. 1. 140. 

ellipse, iii. 1. 327; iv. 3. 159; iv. 2. 50; v. 7. 30, 39, 100. 

ethic dative, iii. 4. 146; iv. 1. 1, 43. 

excommunicate, iii. 1. 166. 

fear, active verb, ii. 1. 368. 

for- in compounds, ii. 1. 220, 

for because, ii. 1. 569. 

gerund, iii, 1. 19; iii. 4. 116; iv. 2. 30, 38; iv. 3. 85. 

heat, iv. 1. 61. 

heaven, iv. 1. 78. 

his = its, ii. 1. 95, 322, 324; iii. 1. 23; iii. 3. 11; iii. 4. 156; iv. 1. 68, 
110-111; iv. 3. 32. 

hyperbole, v. 7. 38. 

enfortunate, u. 1. 165. 

ingrateful, v. 7. 48. 

inhabit in, iv. 2. 107. 

list, ii. 1. 452. 

many a many, i. 1. 129. 

metonyiny, ii. 1. 66, 446. 

metre, i. 1. 117; ii. 1. 149, 177; iv. 1. 71. 

moe, v. 4. 17. 

mutines, ii. 1. 356. 

noun for verb, iii, 1. 147; iii. 4. 31. 

of =by, ii. 1. 363. 

ope, ii. 1. 483. 

order, i, 1.-83; ii. 1. 62, 150. 

pl. verb and sing. subject, iii. 1. 208. 

proleptic construction, iv. 2. 210. 

ripe, li. 1. 456. of, 

sing. verb and pl. subject, i. 1. 176; ii. 1. 156, 204, 237; i. 1. 281- 
282: iii. 8. 13; iv. 1. 120; iv. 2. Q47: v. 2. 42; 

substantive formed from verb, ii. 1. 240; iii. 4. 118; v. 5. 4. 

ta’en, iii. 2. 7. 

that for who, ii. 1. 3. 

to =in addition to, i. 1. 100. 

unconstant, iii. 1. 236. 

upon, ii. 1. 50; iv. 1. 28; v. 7. 62. 

use of past tense, iii, 1. 261; iii. 4. 8. 

waft, ii. 1. 73. : 

he which for who, i. 1. 55; iii. 1. 33; iv. 3. 34. 

whiles, ii. 1. 87, 574; iii. 4. 132. 

your, colloquial, i. 1. 135. 


~ 
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PUNS, &c. 
angels, 1. “1: Bis. ies, Sem, 2, indirect—indirection—direct, 
64. ii, 1, 268-9; 
assured, ii. 1. 518-9. knave, i. 1, 180-1. 
brave, v. 1. 70. majesty, i. 1. 34, 
broker—breaks, ii. 1. 552. match, ii. 1. 431. 
crack—cracker, ii. 1, 133-4, moved—removed, iii. 1. 210-1. 
dogged, iv. 3. 149. need—needs, iii. 1, 206. 
drawn, ii. 1. 487-8. quartered, ii. 1. 490. 
dyed—dying, ii. 1. 308. room—Rome, iii, 1. 173. 
enforce—forcibly, i. 1. 18. spirit—sprightful, iv. 2. 177. 
faith, iii. 1. 256. state, iii. 1. 66. 
fine, v. 4. 37-8. sun—son, ii. 1. 484. 
gall, iv. 3. 94-5. teain, ii, 4/175) 
guard, iv. 2. 10. vaulty, iii. 4. 30. 
holiday—holy day, iii, 1. 78-9. will, ii. 1. 180-1. 
DERIVATIONS. 
Absey, i. ly 142. meagre, iil. 4. 85. 
adjunct, iii. 3. 57. methinks, iv. 1. 18. 
armado, ili. 4. 2. minion, ii. 1. 877. 
arras,. ivi, 2: moe, v. 4. 17. 
avaunt, iv. 3. 77. mole, iii. 1. 47. 
bastinado, ii. 1. 447. parle, ii. 1. 193. 
Bedlam, ii. 1. 170. parley, ii. 1. 78, 
brief, ii. 1. 100. pellmell, ii. 1. 399. 
buss, ii. 4. 35. peradventure, v. 6. 31. 
but, 1.1, 48: picked, i. 1. 39. 
ehurl, di, 196 prithee, iii. 4. 20. 
convicted, iii. 4, 2. quoted, iv. 2. 222. 
cull, ii. 1. 40. rounded, ii. 1. 550. 
cumber, v. 2. 14. sans, v. 6, 16. 
cyenet, v. 7. 21. scath, ii..). 75. 
Dauphin, ii. 1. 409. scroyles, ii. 1. 358. 
doff, iii. 1, 121. secure, ii, 172%, 
fine, v. 4. 37. sooth, iv. 1. 29. 
fondly, ii. 1. 245. supernal, i. 1. 109. 
gawds, iii. 3. 36. tower, v. 2. 149. 
havoe, ii. 1. 342. train, iii, 4. 175. 
heinous, iii. 4. 90. troth, ii. 3. 55. 
hie, iii. 1. 341. iE wulear, 1i2-1.872: 
indenture, ii. 1. 20. welkin, v. 2. 172. 
jeopardy, iii, 1, 339, whiles, ii. 1, 87. 
Joan, i. 1. 180. whole, i. 1. 35. 


maw, v. 7. 37. zounds, ii. 1. 450. 


bom 


Soe eee ae 


Send eee ne 


CLASSIFIED INDEX. lll 


FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS. 


. Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth, i. 1. 159. 


England, hedged in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark; still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, ii. 1. 26-28. 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs, ii. 1. 445, 446. 


. He gives the bastinado with his tongue, ii. 1. 447. 
. Commodity, the bias of the world, ii. 1. 556. 


Thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man, iii. 1. 7, 8. 
Of Nature’s gifts thou mayst with lilies boast 
And with the half-blown rose, iii. 1. 53, 54. 
Here I and sorrows sit; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it, iii. 1. 69, 70. 
And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs, iii. 1. 122. 
No Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions, iii. 1. 146, 147. 


. Dreading the curse that money may buy out, iii. 1. 157. 


Bell, book and candle shall not drive me back 

When gold and silver becks me to come on, iii. 3. 12, 18. 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, iii. 3, 45, 46. 
Death, death; O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness! iii. 4. 25, 26. 


. Preach some Philosophy to make me mad, iti. 4. 51. 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man, iii. 4. 108, 109. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lly, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, ¥ 
To smooth tke ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess, iv. 2. 11-16. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds Makes deeds ill done! 
iv. 29219, 220. 
Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true, v. 1c AVG 


PASSAGES TO BE LEARNT. 


Act i. Sc. 1. 128-162 | Act, iii, Se. 8. 34-58. 
mi, bi O4475; ke setts yy Ae 76-89. 
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